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THE ARLINGTON FLAGSTAFF BASE. 


New England and Other Matters. 


HE picture at the top of this page shows 

the bronze and marble base of the new 
flagstaff that stands near the town hall in 
Arlington, Massachusetts. The Companion 
has told of the new town hall, and the memorial 
library, both of which were gifts of public- 
spirited residents, and also of the fountain in 
the little park between them, where the bronze 
Indian warrior stoops to drink. The pedestal 
of the flagstaff, like the Indian warrior, is the 
work of the Arlington sculptor, Mr. Cyrus E, 
Dallin, and is a striking addition to the civic 
group that makes Arlington distinguished 
among Massachusetts towns. The large bronze 
figures represent an Indian, who does not 
appear in the picture, a minuteman, a Puritan, 
and a Puritan mother teaching ‘her child to 
read. Thus the group symbolizes the early 
history of the town. 

& 

Axorase three - hundredth anniversary 

will be celebrated this summer on the 
Maine coast. Long before the other New 
England States have had any three-hundredth 
anniversary celebrations, Maine has had an in- 
teresting succession of them, extending through 
the past decade—St. Croix Island, Popham, 
Castine, Mount Desert, and other places. The 
coming anniversary is that of the visit of Capt. 
John Smith to the Maine coast in 1614, and 
particularly his sojourn on Monhegan Island, 
which he made his headquarters while he 
explored and mapped the neighboring coast. 
Presumably, Captain Smith was the first white 
man to tarry on that picturesque island, 
although earlier explorers had mentioned it in 
their narratives. Captain Smith explored the 
New England coast from Cape Cod to the 
Penobscot River before he returned to Vir- 
ginia, and gave the world the first map of the 
region. He also applied the name ‘‘New Eng- 
land’’ for the first time. Before that, England 
had known the region only as the northern 
part of the vast, undefined Virginia grant. 

& 

HEY call them ‘‘the old grads,’’ regardless 

of their age—the army of graduates who 
have been swarming back to the beloved and 
familiar college grounds during the past few 
weeks. Some of them got their degrees only 
a year ago, and some a full half century since. 
A very few are older still, but among the 
graduates who got their degrees prior to 1864 
the class identity becomes confused, and even 
lost. 

This return of the graduates is one of the 
great things of the commencement season, and 
in so far as it takes the form of class reunions, 
is something unknown in the educational 
systems of other lands. In all our American 
colleges and universities the class tie is pecul- 
iarly strong. When a few score, or in some 
cases a few hundred, boys come together as 
freshmen, they set about the task of cultivating 
class spirit and forging the bonds of class 
brotherhood. They enter upon it with char- 
acteristic American energy and enthusiasm, 
and with a spirit of democracy and of loyalty 
to Alma Mater as their chief inspiration. 
The success that they attain is one of the 
things that forever afterward will make up 
the pleasantest memories of their college days. 
The friendship and fellowship within the 
class, and within special groups of the class, 
is one of the finest type that the world knows. 
It grows precious and more precious with 
years, until the class reunions of men ten or 
twenty-five or fifty years out of college have a 
significance that the noncollege man can hardly 
grasp. So the many class reunions during 
commencement week are highly impressive to 
the members of the graduating class, and to 
the undergraduates. President Wilson left the 
work and worry of the White House for a day, 
and went back to Princeton, not as a distin- 
guished graduate or a former president of the 
university, or as President of the United 
States, but as ‘‘Tommy’’ Wilson of ’79, the 
class that was holding its thirty-fifth reunion. 

In the strength of the class tie the college 
finds one of her best helps when she needs the 





aid of her sons. ‘The affection that classmates 
have for one another, and their stanch alle- 
giance to the class totem, are easily and natu- 
rally translated into terms of service for the 
college as a whole. Critics who think that 
colleges are losing their hold, or that they are 
failing in the work that they attempt, would 
change their mind if they could attend and 
study the class reunions at Harvard or Yale, 
at Dartmouth, Williams, Bowdoin, Brown, 
Amherst, Wesleyan, in the closing days of 


June. At those reunions they would find at di 


leaders in every walk of life—men to whom 
the reunion is like a visit to the fountain of 
perpetual youth. And how doubly dear to 
these men the class reunions are—with what 
added devotion they cherish the precious 
friendships—as the hurrying years narrow the 
circle! ° 


EW England fishermen, as everyone knows, 

make many remarkable catches. Rarely, 
however, does even a New England fisherman, 
and more especially a deep-sea fisherman, 
catch a deer. In brief, this is the story, as 
Capt. Nestor Thurlow of Newburyport tells 
it: While he was laying a purse seine off 
the shore the other day, he saw first a dis- 
tant ripple, and then a head with a pair of 
horns moving straight out to sea. It was 
unlike any sea serpent of which he had had 
experience; so he drove his boat nearer in 
order to investigate. Then he saw that it was 
a deer. Instead of trying to get it aboard, he 
headed it shoreward. The deer was plainly 
much exhausted, and had hard work to reach 
the shore in safety. If the captain had not 
seen it, it would probably have drowned in its 
blind struggle to escape from something, pre- 
sumably a dog, that had frightened it on the 
shore. Once on the land, the deer soon recov- 
ered its strength, and disappeared into the 
woods. The captain, therefore, did not really 
catch a deer at sea, although he might have 
done so. But he did catch, on that same day, 
a sea bass, which is rarely found in Newbury- 
port waters, and a giant starfish, which meas- 
ured nearly a foot and a half in diameter. 


* © 


CATCHING LIONS WITH CATNIP. 


HUNTER in Whatcom County, Wash- 

ington, discovered that mountain lions 

were driving deer and small game away 
from the district in which he lived. The man 
subsisted chiefly on deer meat, and depended 
on furs for his income, so it was essential that 
he destroy or drive away the beasts that were 
literally killing his business. After devoting 
three weeks to the task, says the Sunday 
Magazine, he faced failure. With his rifle 
he had not made way with a single animal. 
Traps, too, were useless; the big cats were 
too clever for them. Then it occurred to the 
man that where ordinary bait failed, catnip 
might succeed. 

‘* Although I was alone in my cabin,’’ said 
the hunter afterward, when telling his & - 
ence, ‘‘I laughed aloud at the absurdity of the 
idea, but the more I thought about it the less 
absurd it seemed, and the next time I went 
into the nearest settlement for — Rk. 


bonahs five pounds of catnip, ge 

small lots from several women who stored 
it away. The very next day I baited three 
ber with this catnip, and by the time I was 
within a 5 a a mile of them the followi 


morning, mountain lions howling 
thrash about. I had one in each trap. 
During 


e next few months I caught eleven 
mountain lions. That was a year ago. Since 
that time I have not found a trace of one in 
this vicinity. ’’ 

' * © 


A MODERN HERO. 


STORY of the ‘‘ Rough Riders, ’’ appear- 

ing in the Weekly Telegraph, relates 

that Captain M’Clintock, seriously 
wounded, was lying on the battlefield when 
one of the troopers came and lay down beside 
him. 

‘*You’d better get out of this,’’ said M’Clin- 
tock. ‘‘It’s too hot.’’ 

‘* Don’t worry, captain,’’ the man _ re- 
Es. ‘“*7’m between you and the firing 

ne. 

M’Clintock, touched as he was with this 
exhibition of devotion, still wanted him to get 
away. He m to leave. The man 
refused. Finally M’Clintock said, ‘‘I’m your 
captain, and I order you to go. ou are doing 
no to anyone but me. This is no place 
for a well man. I order you.’’ 

Then the man had to tell. 

‘*T ain’t no well man,’’ he slowly admitted. 
**1’m shot. ’”’ 

* © 


FACTS versus FANCIES. 


R. Richard_Le Gallienne, says the Wash- 
ington Star, was sympathizing with a 
young writer whose book of poetry had 

been refused by twelve publishers. 


‘**Real lovers of poetry,’’ said Mr. Le Galli- 
enne, ‘‘are unfortunately becoming rare. ‘Too 
many people nowadays are like the judge. 

“This judge was recommended by a poetic 
friend to read Shelley. The great man of the 
law said he sup he ought to read a little 

try, and having heard so much of Shelley, 

e would try him. 

***And what do you think of it?’ said his 
friend to the ju after he had waded through 
a few of ‘Epipsychidion.’ ‘Isn’t it 
beautiful ?’ 

‘* “Well, well—oh, yes—I dare say it is,’ said 
the judge, ‘but what I want to know is, when 
are we going to get at the facts?’ ’’ 


HETLAND & WELSH PONIES 


Also Carriages, Harness and Saddles. 
Pine Hill Farm, 244 Forest St., Medford, Mass. 








CANVASSERS WANTED 


For well-advertised, easy-selling household arti- 
cles. Good commissions. Apply to Sales Dept. 
BARRETT MFG. CO., 35 Wendell Street, Boston, Mass. 























“ROBERT MORRIS, the Philadelphia Merchant 

Financier of the Revolution, substantially created and 

sustained the public credit, without which the most heroic 

ington and his soldiers — nave been un- 

ion. J. G. Carlisle, . Of Treasury, 

tion Old Land Office, Batavia, N. Y., 1994. Send 

10c, for our ““Summary of the Life of Robert Morris,”’ 3for 

of Robert Morris is given in it. Gibbs & Co., 
Publishers, Box 935, F Station, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


BASEBALL CURVER 


Fits on the hand; cannot be noticed; with illus- 
trated instructions how to throw all the different 
curves for 10 cents; stamps or coin. 

ANDREA 5 


Dept. F, South Norwalk, Conn. 


Dr. Mertin’s 


WART STON 








Harmless and Guar- 
anteed Wart Cure. 
At Druggists, 25 cts. 
DR. R. MERTIN, Inc., 
Boston, Mass. 











Buy a Tent—Cheap Now. 


Second-hand, 8-ounce duck wall Tents. 


Slightly used. Nearly as good as new, 
at wonderful bargain prices. 


7x9 Tent only $6.70 


Other sizes correspondingly low. If you have 
any desire for a Tent, take advantage of this 

opportunity and get it now. Send for 
folder giving prices of other sizes, also specially 
low prices on new duck Tents, all sizes. 

Don’t forget that we sell all kinds of building 
materials and roofing at wholesale prices. 
Save money by buying direct e mill. 
No middieman's profit. Our large catalogue, the 
great building material price regulator,sent free. 


WEBBER LUMBER & SUPPLY CO., 
a 400 Summer St., Fitchburg, Mass. il 


“Silver Quarter” 
COFFEE 


A delicious blend 
of fine Coffees cal- 
culated to meet 
the need of a 
superb coffee at 
moderate price. 
Don’t think Sil- 
ver Quarter is 
cheap coffee be- 
cause it’s only a 
quarter— 


25 cents 


We might charge 
you 35 cents and 
put the difference 
in the label, but 
what's the use? 
You can’t drink the label. Silver 
Quarter not only gives youthe <*> 
greatest coffee value ever offered 
for 25 cents, but every can con- 
tains a fine, thin, glass 
Tumbler free. 

Ask your dealer for “ Silver 
Quarter” Coffee and collect a 
set of these beautiful tumblers. 


SWAIN, EARLE & CO., FREE 
Boston, Mass. In Every Can. 
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Penolia peanut 3 
€NOWA Peanut Butter| 
Specially good for summer use. 
Rich in nutritive value, delicious, 
easily digested. Use on the table 
in place of butter. Also use for 
shortening, filling for layer cake, 
in puddings, etc.,and for sandwiches. 
Full 114-Ib. glass jars, 25c. 
by dealers most everywhere. 
handle Pe 


Sold 
Many dealers also nmolia in 
bulk from original pails. Ask for it. 


(NUT PRODUCTS CO., New Haven, Conn. | 


















Has the Real Peanut Flavor 
eee, Who doesn’t like 


peanuts? 
FORSTER’S 

Peanut Butter 
has the delicate 
flavor of choice- 
a peanuts roasted 
} just right. And 
it is all peanuts, 
and all of the 
peanut, except 
Sold by the pound at good the skin and bit- 


Always in pail 
like this with glass vero ter heart. 


A. A. FORSTER CO., NATICK, MASS. 
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ROOFING 


MATITE has a 
mineral surface 
that is waterproof 
and fire - retardant 
and needs no paint- 
ing. 
Before you tackle 
that roofing question 


send for free sample 
and our booklet. 


Barrett Mre. Co. 
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Burrill s 
Tooth 


Powder 


Especially valuable to those who fear decay 
near the roots or between the teeth. Cleanses 
so thoroughly it cleans all parts of the tooth 
enamel, and leaves the mouth clean, sweet and 

freshed. Ind d by dentists. 25 cents. 





Powder form, in large glass bottles—or in 
paste form in tubes. New England Laboratory 
Co., Lynn, Mass. 








Water Supply 
for FARMS 


and 


Country Homes 


Send for descriptive Catalog D 
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THE LARGEST SALE OF ANY ONE 
BRAND IN THE UNITED SUTES.g 


FLAVORING EXTRACTS 


“THE BEST BY EVERY TEST” 
AT YOUR GROCER’S, 10S ano 25¢ 


yseD AND ENDORSED 
MORE CHEMISTS 


ry 
HOUSEKEEPERS 
THAN ANY OTHER 
EXTRACTS IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


FOR 
FLAVORING PURPOSES 
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ACKING away from 
Long Bear’s lodge as 
cautiously as I had 
approached it, I got upon 
my feet and departed. The 
conversation I had heard 
disturbed me, for Long Bear 
had a bad reputation. He 
was sly and quarrelsome. 
No one, however, doubted 
his bravery, for he had 
made a number of success- 
ful raids against the enemy, 
and on this day had counted 
seven coups at the medi- 
cine lodge, all proved by 
witnesses. But no one liked 
him; he had no friends 
among the young men of 
the camp, and the young 
women feared him. 

Everyone was asleep 
when I entered White 
Wolf’s lodge, and so I lay 
down on my couch. A few 
moments afterward Pita- 
makan returned from the 
Blood camp, and I told 
him about the conversation 
I had heard. 

‘*Long Bear has hated me 
ever since we were little 
children,’’ he said. ‘‘We ~ 
were shooting at a mark 
with bow and arrows one 
day, and I beat him at it. 
He got so angry that he 
struck me a hard blow on 
the head with his bow; 
then I threw him’ down, 
snatched the bow out of his 
hands, and broke it. Since 
that time his eyes shine like 
coals of fire whenever he 
sees me, and there is hot 
fire in his heart. But of 
course I do not fear him. 
And as for that One Horn, why, 
he is truly a nothing person. ’’ 

‘*You must look out for Long 
Bear,’’ I insisted. ‘‘He is dan- 
gerous; he will stop at nothing 
in order to harm you.’’ 

For reply, Pitamakan merely 
gave a low laugh, turned over, 
and went to sleep immediately. 

The next morning the Bloods started for 
Fort Benton, in order to trade what pelts and 
robes they had. Chief Eagle Ribs again 
assured me that he would winter in our coun- 
try. José Perez and Tsistsaki, with the other 
women of the fort, went with them. I sent | 
word to my uncle by Tsistsaki that Pitamakan 
and I had concluded to brand our horses, and | 
that I would return when the work was done. 

The Piegan chiefs had a council, and decided 
to move to the Little, or, as we call it, the 
Milk River; from there to the junction of the 
Belly and Many Dead Chiefs (St. Mary’s) 
rivers; thence to the Sweet Grass Hills, and 
from there to Fort Benton, where the hunters 
would fit themselves out for the coming winter. 

Two evenings later, we trailed into the valley 
of the North Fork of Little River. There were | 
many beavers along this and the South Fork of | 
the stream, and while the hunters were trap- | 
ping them, Pitamakan and I determined to | 
do our branding. The two hundred horses | 
that the old medicine man had given us for | 
the fish-dog skin had now increased to a band | 
of more than three hundred head. A young | 
boy named Short Bow herded them for us. 
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DRAWN BY GEORGE VARIAN 
SUDDENLY FROM A COULEE ROSE THREE PUFFS OF SMOKE. 


On the WARPATH § 


James Willard Schultz 


In Ten Chapters . Chapter Two 


By 


took as much pride and joy in his big band of 


| horses as any Bedouin chief that ever lived. 


We remained on the North Fork ten days, 
then we trailed over the ridge dividing the 
arctic waters from those of the Mexican Gulf, 
arid made camp below the junction of the Belly 
and the St. Mary’s rivers. Because of the 
contour of the plain that overlooks the river, 
the different bands of the tribe could not set 
up their lodges in the customary order. The 
ground was cut here and there by deep coulees, 
and close to the bluff that overlooked the 
wide, swift stream was a low, level, and fairly 
wide depression that ran almost parallel with 
the river valley, and finally met it. 

The lodges of most of the bands were set up 
in this depression. The Small Robes and the | 
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Lone Eaters, coming along at the tail end of 


the big caravan, found the whole of this low, 


| grassy camp ground occupied by the other | 
bands. So they put up their lodges on a high | against the moonlit sky, it was plainly impos- | friends. 


| that moment I caught a glimpse of some | 
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side of White Wolf. A big, 
slow-drifting cloud bank 
had obscured the moon, and 
the night was now very 
dark. Time dragged; we 
could see nothing, hear 
nothing. Evidently the war 
party was waiting for the 
moon to clear before attack- 
ing the camp. 

Fifteen or twenty min- 
utes passed before the cloud 
bank drifted on and the 
moon again shone down 
upon us; by its light we 
saw a big body of silent men 
sneaking toward us step by 
step. They were spread out 
in a line from fifty to sev- 
enty-five yards long, and 
from five to six men deep. 
Leading them was a man of 
giant stature with a pecul- 
iar headdress of feathers 
that radiated in all direc- 
tions like the quill armor 
of an angry porcupine. 

‘*Assinawa!’’ ( Crees! ) 
White Wolf whispered. 

The party had been feel- 
ing its way along the ridge, 
and was now not more than 
seventy-five yards from us. 
As the leader turned, and 
with upraised hand silently 
halted his men, White Wolf 
suddenly shouted, ‘‘Js- 
ski-nuk-it !’’ (Shoot!) 

At that our two hundred 
and more guns spit fire and 
cracked and boomed ; and in 
answer to the startled yells 
and the shrieks of pain of 
the enemy, we raised the 
Blackfoot battle cry. The 
enemy fired back at us, but 
we were all lying low, and 

their bullets sped high above 
the ground. Up we sprang 
then. Many of the enemy 
were lying motionless, or were 
writhing on the grass; the rest 
were in full retreat. 

Then, on their left and in 
front of them, Big Lake’s men 
began to fire into their close- 
Suddenly some of the wild animals in this | | packed ranks. The fugitives answered with 
grazing band began to snort, then to run back | only a few scattering shots. When they found 
from the bluffs; the more gentle ones also} their retreat cut off in those directions, —to the 
took alarm, and followed them. | west and toward the plains,—back they came 

‘‘What frightens them? Wolves?’’ I asked. | toward us, only to be met with a devastating 

Pitamakan was already lying flat on the | fusillade. I saw their giant leader, still appar- 
ground, trying to get a view of the disturbers | ently unharmed, raise his hands as he shouted 
against the sky line; I followed his example. | something to his panic-stricken men; at that 
The horses stopped after running a couple of | moment Pitamakan called to me, ‘‘Now see 
hundred yards, then turned and gazed toward | | him drop!’’ and fired. The giant whirled 
the west; some of the wilder ones continued | round and fell flat; his followers made a rush 
to snort; then in a moment or two they broke | for the bluff, and went, some rolling and slid- 
away again, and went running past us. | ing, and some running and jumping, down 

‘* Mut-tup-i! So-oh-iks!’’ (People! A | toward the deep, swirling water of the river, 
war party!) Pitamakan whispered, and at/| a hundred feet below. 

‘**] killed him! I count coup on the chief!’’ 
| shadowy, dim forms that were unmistakably | shouted Long Bear. He rushed forward, and 
men. There seemed a great many—an army, | seized the dead man’s gun. 

}almost. They were advancing slowly. | **You did not kill him! He is not your 

Now, although we could just make them out | coup!’’ cried Arrow Top Knot, one of our close 
‘*Pitamakan killed thts chief. I saw 






N 


level tongue of land to the north that ran out | sible for them to see us at that distance, for | him do it.’’ 


into the river, a hundred feet below. 
Tired by the long day’s ride and the work | 
| of taking down the lodges and putting them 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| up again, the people that night went early to | waked White Wolf and got our weapons. 


we were downhill from them, and the dark; And at that, he snatched the gun out of 
coulees beyond were our background. So up| Long Bear’s hand. 

we sprang, and ran for camp. We quickly | Pitamakan and I, hurrying toward the bluff 
He | with a crowd of our party, did not stop. We 


We had no difficulty in getting together a| sleep. Pitamakan and I, however, were not | said that he would rouse the men of his own | found the shimmering, silvery water all broken 
sleepy, and when the others in our lodge turned | band and the Lone Eaters, and ordered us to| by the wake of dark, swimming forms, at 


dozen young men, all good ropers, and in gne | 
day we put up a serviceable corral. Into this | 
we drove a few horses and mares and colts at a | 
time, threw them, and burned a large X on | 
the left hip of each animal. Three days we 
required to brand them all; we found that 
we had 371 head. | 
; ‘‘What shall we ever do with them all?’’ | 
i said to Pitamakan. ‘‘We can’t sell them, 
and they number more than we could use in a 
whole lifetime. ’” 

‘Why, of course we can sell them,’’ he 
answered. ‘* Many a man in this and the 

Blood and the Gros Ventre camp would pay 
‘our or five beaver skins for a good horse. But 
what is the use of selling them? We have 

*verything we want; and let me tell you that 
when I see that big herd all bunched up, and | 
making thunder with their hoofs as they rush | 
along with their heads up and their manes | 
and tails flying, my heart swells big with | 
pride. Few of the richest men of the tribe | 
wn more horses than we have.’’ 

There spoke the true Blackfoot. Pitamakan 


| 


|a long silence. 


| in, we went to the edge of the bluff above the 
camp, and seating ourselves comfortably, looked 
}out over the moonlit country, and down at 
the shimmering, swirling waters of the river. 

‘*Listen to it,’’ Pitamakan said to me, after 
‘*Do you hear it whispering 
and moaning and laughing? Well, I often 
think that rivers, as well as men and animals 
and birds, have a language of their own. 
Often and often have [ listened to them, and 
tried to understand, but I think that man can 
never learn their talk. The beaver, now, and 
the otter—I am sure they understand what the 
rivers say. And the dread Under Water People 
—they also must know.’’ 

‘*You may be right,’’ I said, humoring his 
fancies. ‘*Whatever the cause of it may be, I 
love to hear it.” 

We were half a mile or more above camp; 
beyond us a number of horses were grazing— 
travois and pack horses, unbroken animals, 
and mares and colts. The best horses were 
picketed close to the lodges of their owners. 





| 


|give the alarm. That we did; 


hurry to the lodges of the other bands, and | which the Piegans were gazing. Big Lake 
the men we | and White Wolf ran up and down the long 
awakened hurried out to help us spread the/ line, shouting, ‘‘Shoot no more! Let some of 
news of the approach of the big war party, and them survive to carry home the tale of what 
to caution mothers to keep their children quiet. | we Pi-kun-i do to our enemies !’’ 

Big Lake at once took command. He eoenen | We watched the Crees battling for life in 
the chiefs of the Lone Fighters, Black Doors | the treacherous waters of the wide river. Some 
and Seldom Lonesome bands to go with their of them, many of them, swam slower and 
men to the help of White Wolf; he himself led | slower, and then sank out of sight. Others, 
the warriors of his own and the other bands | gaining the farther shore, ran feebly into the 
up the low draw, in order to hem in the war | shelter of a fringe of timber. When no more 
party against the bluff. of the enemy were to be seen in the river, 

‘*Tell your father not to fire at the enemy | White Wolf, Pitamakan and I went home. 
until he is obliged to do so,’’ he said to Pita- The next morning the camp was early astir. 
makan. ‘‘We want all the time possible to| The camp crier made the rounds of the lodges, 
get in behind them. ’’ shouting that 311 Crees had fallen before the 

We hurried back to the top of the narrow | sure aim of the Piegan warriors, and that 
ridge, and delivered the message. More than | many more had been seized by the Under Water 
two hundred men, grimly awaiting the enemy, | People. Here and there seasoned warriors and 
were lying flat on the ground just west of the | younger men were loudly counting their coups. 
lodges of the Small Robes. Pitamakan and I, | Long Bear came and stood just outside our 
with our rifles in hand and our six-shooters | lodge, shouting, ‘‘I—I, the Long Bear, count 
stuck loosely in our belts, lay down on either | the greatest coup of all! It was I who killed 
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the leader, the giant chief of the Crees!’’ This | 


person a fierce shake. ‘‘Stand up now, and 


he called with a loud voice, so that all heard. | dance with me, and I will free you.”’ 


Pitamakan looked at me and smiled. 
Three times Long Bear shouted this state- 


ment, and then we heard Arrow Top Knot | 


‘*You speak foolishly, ’’ one answered. ‘‘Not 
the greatest medicine in the world can save 
us. Were we to crawl up that fearful throat, 


say to him, ‘‘What you say is untruth, and | snap would go the huge teeth as we tried to 


you know it.’’ 
Three or four others cried out, ‘‘Of course 


he lies! When was he ever known to speak 
the truth?’’ 
‘*T do not lie! I killed the big leader!’’ 


Long Bear shouted, angrily. 

‘*Isitso?’’? Arrow Top Knotasked. ‘Well, 
come with me, and I will prove to you that 
you did no such thing.’’ 

‘*T don’t have to go with you,’’ Long Bear 
answered. ‘‘I know what I did; I tell you 
that I killed that chief. One Horn, here, is 
my witness that I did.’’ 

‘* Ai, itis the truth. Long Bear killed him,’’ 
said One Horn. 

‘‘Ha!l You dare not go with us to view 
that fallen chief !’’ Arrow Top Knot tauntingly 
exclaimed. ‘‘Well, come, friends, let us go 
and seek the bullet that laid him low.’’ 

They went away, and a moment later I 
stepped out of the lodge. Long Bear and One 
Horn were following Arrow Top Knot and his 
companions at a little distance, and I trailed 
slowly after the pair. Perhaps both Pitamakan 
and his rival, I thought, had put a bullet into 
the Cree. We all gathered presently beside the 
dead chief, and Arrow Top: Knot examined 
the body. There was only one bullet hole in 
it; then, with an exclamation of pleasure, he 
stooped again, and took up 
from the inside of the Cree’s 
heavy blanket capote a small, 
somewhat battered ball, of the 
size that runs thirty-two to the 
pound. As everyone knew, 
Pitamakan and I alone of all 
the camp carried rifles of that 
caliber. Hawkins rifles they 
were, long-barreled but light, 
and wonderfully accurate. 

“There! Is that not proof 
enough that Pitamakan killed 
this enemy?’? Arrow Top 
Knot asked, offering the bullet 
to Long Bear. Long Bear re- 
fused to take it, and Arrow 
Top Knot pointed at the gun 
that Long Bear carried—an 
ordinary smoothbore that shot 
ounce balls. ‘‘We all know 
what a big hole is made by a 
ball from that kind of gun,’’ 
he said. ‘‘Long Bear, what 
have you to say now ?”’ 

Long Bear had nothing to 
say. Scowling fiercely at us, he 
turned and disappeared among 
the lodges ; One Horn shambled 
after him. 

‘*Beware of Long Bear,’’ I 
said to Pitamakan, a little 
later. ‘‘He now hates you 
more than ever, for your 
friends proved to him that it 
was your bullet that killed the 
Cree. ’’ 

He laughed, and made no 
reply. 

A large amount of plunder 
—weapons, powder and ball, 
fine war clothes, and huge Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany knives—was taken from the fallen Crees. 
Then we took down the lodges, packed the 
horses, and headed for the Sweet Grass Hills. 

Not a Piegan had been even wounded in 
the conflict. Everyone was happy. All that 
summer day the victory song and the war 
songs of the Blackfeet could be heard at one 
part and another of our three-mile-long cara- 
van. And that night, after we had camped 
beside a marshy lake, more than half the 
people blackened their faces and hands, and 
performed a grand scalp dance. 

Long afterward, we learned through the 
North Blackfeet that the Cree war party had 
seen only the lodges of the Small Robes and 
the Lone Eaters, and believing them to com- 
prise the whole camp, had advanced to what 
they thought would be certain victory. They 
had been 530 strong at sundown of that day, 
but only eighty-seven of them ever returned 
to their camp in the muskegs of the north. 

The following evening we camped on the 
Little (Milk) River, and late in the afternoon 
of the next day set up the lodges beside a small 
stream that flows southward from the West 
Butte of the Sweet Grass Hills. From camp, 
we could see a few miles to the east the 
Middle Butte of the short range, a cone- 
shaped peak rising six or eight hundred feet 
above the general level of the plain. 

According to ancient tradition, it was at the 
foot of this butte that Kut-o-yis, destroyer of 
the beasts and reptiles that killed and ate the 
early people, encountered and vanquished the 
giant wolf. Here they met, and the wolf, 
opening wide his enormous jaws, swallowed 
Kut-o-yis without so much as once biting him. 
Down the animal’s long throat he went, and 
into the huge stomach, where, in the darkness, 
were several people who had been swallowed 
that morning. They were wailing and crying. 

‘*Here, weak ones, take courage,’’ Kut-o-yis 
said to them, going round and giving each 








|leave the mouth, and we should be cut in 


two. ’’ 


‘‘Let me hear no more such talk!’’ cried | 


Kut-o-yis, who was angry now; and kicking 
and striking, and calling bad names, he made 
all the people rise and dance, and sing a cer- 
tain medicine song. ‘Then he felt the legs 
and body and arms of each person, so that he 
might find the strongest of them all; and when 
he had found the strongest, jumping upon his 
shoulders, he sat there. 

‘*Now! Now! Dance harder! Sing louder !’’ 
he cried, and grasping his stone knife firmly, 
held it straight up as far as he could reach; 
and every time the man he rode sprang up in 
the ever-quickening dance, his knife pierced 
the roof of the wolf’s big stomach, penetrated 
farther and farther, until it struck the heart, 
and with one great quiver of his huge muscles, 
the giant wolf fell over, dead. Then Kut-v-yis 
cut a big hole in the side of the animal, and 
liberated the prisoners. So perished the last 
of the monster eaters of the people. 

Such was the old tale that White Wolf told us 
as we sat round the lodge fire that evening. 
He added that from that day the butte had 
been sacred to Kut-o-yis; that his spirit lived 
there, and that it permitted no living man to 
hunt in that vicinity. Since the earliest times, 
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A TRAMP TOGETHER. 


no. member of any of the Blackfoot tribes 
had so much as set foot upon the place. 

‘“*Then it is time that some one should visit 
the place,’’ I said. ‘To-morrow I shall climb 
to the top of it.’’ 

‘And I will go with you,’’ Pitamakan 
added. 

At that the women cried out, begging us to 
do no such rash thing. White Wolf, raising 
his voice above the din of their entreaties, 
forbade our going near the place. We did not 
answer him, and he took it for granted that 
his command would be obeyed. 

There were great numbers of deer and elk 
on the wooded slopes of the West Butte, and 
many bighorn on its bare, rocky crest. As 
some of the people wanted the skins of these 
animals for tanning into leather for clothing, the 
chiefs decided not to move camp for some days. 

The hunters scattered out early the next 
morning, some going up on the butte after 
deer, bighorn, and elk, others riding out on 
the plain to kill buffalo. Pitamakan and I 
roped and saddled each for himself a strong 
and gentle horse from our herd, and rode 
toward the Middle Butte. Between it and 
the West Butte there is a low, smooth pass. 
We followed it to the summit, and then turn- 
ing and going east for a mile or more, began 
to climb the butte from the north side. The 
ascent was not hard, and within a couple of 
hours after leaving camp, we arrived at the 
top of the butte, and dismounted. 

We sat there, enjoying the view of the vast 
plains covered with buffaloes; with the aid of 
the glass, we watched the hunters. Presently 
we noticed a lone horseman coming straight 
toward the butte from camp. We paid little 
attention to him until a dazzling, blinding light 
suddenly flashed into our eyes. At that, 
Pitamakan turned his telescope on the horse- 
man, who had dismounted not more than a 
mile away, and soon announced that it was his 
father, and that it was he who, with a small 








SHE SAW BEATRICE AND FANNY COME IN FROM 





mirror, had flashed the light into our eyes. 
In those days nearly all male Indians carried 
a hand mirror; it was an article of adornment, 
and it was always useful for signaling. 

White Wolf, seeing by the aid of his telescope 
that he had succeeded in attracting our atten- 
tion, signaled to us impatiently to come to 
him at once. With a wave of his right hand, 
Pitamakan refused, adding, with the proper 
signs, ‘‘ Here we shall sit for a long time.’’ 





Upon receiving that answer, White Wolf 
mounted his horse and rode swiftly eastward. 

‘*He is angry,’’ said Pitamakan. ‘‘We shall 
get a good scolding to-night. ’’ 

I had the glass now, and was watching the 
chief quirt his. horse to higher and higher 
speed. Suddenly from a coulee rose three puffs 
of smoke, and White Wolf and his horse went 
down on the open plain. An instant later the 
dull report of three guns reached our ears. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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“PICKED CHICKEN” 


AF By Mabel Nelson Thurston 








A prolonged groan greeted the name. 

‘*Did you ever see anyone like Fanny 
Carr in your whole life?’’ Clarice Bently 
exclaimed. ‘‘It makes me squirm all over to 
think of that poor, draggled, picked chicken 
of a girl belonging to Lafayette.’’ 

‘*Totally, utterly, hopelessly impossible, ’’ 
Freda Duncan declared. 

**Tt’s senseless for a girl to be as homely as 
Fanny Carr,’’ Beatrice Dale added, lazily. 

Joan Hamilton turned with blazing eyes, 
and faced the beautiful, idle girl on the window 
seat, upon whose lips was an amused smile. 

‘*That’s the most downright brutal thing I 
ever heard anyone say in my 
life!’? she cried. ‘‘For you, 
Beatrice Dale, whose beauty 
dropped down on you out of 
the skies! I—oh, I wouldn’t 
have believed it of you!’’ 

‘*Is there anything else?’’ 
Beatrice asked, calmly. 

**No, I’m going,’’ Joan re- 
torted. 

‘*You needn’t,’’ Beatrice re- 
plied. ‘I’m going myself. 
Good-by, girls! I must wrestle 
with that geometry. ’’ 

‘**Don’t overwork, Trice 
dear!’’ Freda called. 

Beatrice smiled, and the 
others laughed. No one had 
been able to make Beatrice 
work upon mathematics. 

At the corner of the corridor 
Beatrice swerved suddenly, 
just in time to avoid running 
into a small, sullen, red-eyed 
girl. As she was hurrying 
by, Beatrice caught her by a 
sleeve. 

‘*What’s the matter, child?’’ 
she asked. 

Fanny Carr looked up, 
startled; then her sullen face 
darkened again. 

‘*Everything!’’ she retorted. 

‘*What first ?’’ 

‘“*I—I’m so hideous—every- 
thing about me!’’ the fresh- 
man wailed. 

‘*But that’s nonsense. No- 
body is, if she cares enough 
about it not to be. And you 
have plenty of good points, if 
you only made anything of them. There’s 
your nose, for example; you have a good nose. 
I’d like to have as pretty a one myself. ’’ 

The little freshman gasped. ‘‘You!’’ she 
cried. ‘‘Why, you are beautiful—everything 
about you—everyone says so!’’ 

**Come to my room to-night, ’’ Beatrice said, 
gently. ‘‘l want to see you.”’ 

There were two persons fighting battles that 
afternoon. One was Fanny Carr, torn between 
shyness and longing; the other was Beatrice 
Dale, who saw something sweeping down upon 
her, and who tried to close her eyes to it. 

‘*Perhaps she won’t come,’’ she said. 

Fanny Carr did come, although shrinking and 
ready to retreat. When she saw the roomful 
of girls, she drew back, and the color rushed 
into her thin face. But Beatrice pulled her in. 

‘“They’re all going,’’ she declared, nodding. 

The visitors, evidently used to being uncere- 
moniously dismissed, were already on their 
feet; one or two nodded to Fanny Carr, but 
most of them did not notice her. When the 
last girl had gone, Beatrice locked the door. 

‘*Not to lock you in, but the others out,’’ 
she explained. 

Fanny Carr, stiff and awkward, was sitting 
on the corner of the couch. ‘‘What did you 
want of me?’’ she asked, abruptly. 

““T wanted to talk,’’ Beatrice answered. 
‘*A private lecture upon the duty and respon- 
sibility of being good-looking. ’’ 

The red swept over Fanny Carr’s face again, 
and she started to her feet. ‘‘I didn’t think 
you would make fun of me!’’ she cried. 

Beatrice pushed her back gently. ‘‘I 
wouldn’t,’’ she said, and sat down beside her. 

‘*Listen, child,’? she went on. ‘‘Do you 
know Jessica Trevor?’’ 

‘*Yes, by sight.’’ 

**Do you think she’s pretty ?’’ 

**Pretty enough. ’”’ 

‘*Graciousness’’ was a word that was not 


“ AXP Fanny Carr!’’ cried a plaintive voice. 


**Some of us think her much more than 
that. Yet when you take her to pieces, she 
isn’t pretty atall. Her hair isn’t any prettier 
than yours, but she wears it in a way that 
exactly suits her; she isn’t particularly grace- 
ful, but she has learned to carry herself so 
well that people think she is; her complexion 
isn’t remarkable, but she wears the right 
colors, and her smile and ‘ways’ do all the 
rest. ”? 

‘*She knows how, ’’ Fanny Carr commented. 

‘*And so may any girl who will work at it. 
It’s all a question of caring enough, and of 
sticking at it; of fresh air and exercise and 
though ” 

Suddenly Fanny burst out indignantly, ‘‘I 
hate gym! I wish they’d let me cut it entirely! 
And I loathe poking off on tramps just because 
it’s supposed to be good for you! How should 
you like to be told to spend hours a day over 
mathematics if you loathed the very sight of 
x, y and z in the alphabet because they re- 
minded you of algebra? Would you think it 
much fun when somebody suggested it as a 
nice, easy little pastime?’’ 

Beatrice’s calm was shaken. 
like it at all. I should hate it.’’ 

‘*Well, then!’’ 

‘*But,’’ Beatrice declared, ‘‘if I felt that 
the success of my whole life largely depended 
upon my mastering x, y and z, I hope I’d have 
resolution enough to do it.’’ 

Fanny Carr reddened again. ‘‘There are 
other things besides looks,’’ she said. ‘‘There 
is brains. ’’ 

“Two or three years ago,’’ Beatrice said, 
thoughtfully, ‘‘a girl was graduated almost at 
the head of her class. I knew her—she lived 
in our town. She felt as you do. She didn’t 
think that everyday things—looks and man- 
ners—counted. So she never paid any atten- 
tion .to, her dress or her hair, and she was odd 
and brusque and solitary. She just lived with 
her books. When it came to getting a position, 
she found to her utter dismay that she had to 
take one of the poorest. The. dean told her 
why at last; it was because her appearance 
and manners were so much against her— 
because she had never learned how to make a 
good impression. ’’ 

‘*T think that was a burning shame!’’ 

**No, it wasn’t. Not many women have to 
do higher algebra after they leave college, but 
they all have to meet people every day of their 
lives, and there are problems in people just 
as much as in mathematics. ’’ 

**T don’t see how you’re going to help it, if 
you don’t know how,’’ Fanny said, defiantly. 

‘*Will you let me help you, Fanny?’’ 

For the next few seconds there was not a 
sound in the room. A soft wind was singing 
through the branches of a pine at the window ; 
the college chimes rang out the three-quarters. 
Suddenly Fanny Carr rushed to the door, 
unlocked it, and flung it open. ‘Then she 
turned, fairly panting with anger. 

‘*T may be ugly and awkward and tongue- 
tied,’’ she cried, ‘‘I may be all that you’ve 
said, and a thousand things more, but there’s 
one thing that I never will be, and that’s a 
charity patient !’? And then she was gone. 

Beatrice sat still; the color slowly ebbed 
from her face. Never in all her easy, happy 
life had she met with such a rebuff. As if she 
had been offering money to the girl! It was 
herself that she was offering—her time, her 
interest, her talent. Yet in the end her anger 
was swept away by pity. How Fanny must 
suffer! Who could wonder that the poor child 
was all nerves! 

The next day and the next, Beatrice could 
not get a chance to speak to Fanny Carr. Thi 
third day she caught her on the way fron 
the classroom, but Fanny would utter only 
brief monosyllables, and broke away as S00) 
as she could. 

On the fifth day, in geometry Beatrice failed 
gracefully. As she returned to her seat, sh 
caught Fanny Carr’s glance—wondering, puz 
zled, curiously sympathetic. And suddenly 
Beatrice realized that Fanny Carr was pityin: 
her because she had failed in a geometry rec! 
tation! 

First, the absurdity of it struck Beatrice, 
then she found herself resenting it. As if sh: 
wanted anyone to pity her for anything! Then 
she thought, ‘‘Well, do you suppose that Fanny 
Carr likes being pitied any better than you 
do?’’ 


**T shouldn’t 





known in Fanny’s poor little vocabulary. 


Did anyone like to be pitied—anyone well 
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and strong and normal? Had not Fanny Carr 
a right to resent her pity? she asked herself. 

That evening Beatrice went to Fanny Carr’s 
room. 

‘‘May I come in?’”’ she otet. 
you too busy ?’’ 

Fanny Carr stepped ile: from the door 
reluctantly; as she did so, the light fell upon 
Beatrice’s face. 

‘*You’re tired,’’ said Fanny. ‘‘Take that 
chair. None of them is easy, but that’s the 
best. I’ll get you a cushion.’’ 

Clumsily but carefully she arranged the 
cushion. 

‘“*T came to ask you something—a favor,’’ 
Beatrice said. ‘‘You know I failed in mathe- 
matics to-day ?’’ 

Fanny nodded, and looked away. She 
seemed as embarrassed as if she had failed 
herself. 

‘*T was sorry,’’ she said. 

‘*So am I—now,’’ Beatrice answered. ‘‘As 
you know, I’ve failed straight through these 
two months. I hate mathematics, and didn’t 
see the use in wasting time over it. 
I never saw any use in it until— 
the way you looked at me to-day. ir 
I’ve been fighting the thing out a 
ever since. You’re right. I was 
horribly impertinent the other day, 
even though I didn’t mean to be. 
Isn’t there a proverb about glass 
houses? Well, I’ve just discovered 
that I’m living in one.’’ 

“Oh, I never meant—I never 
thought —’’ 

‘“*T know you didn’t, but it’s 
true, and I’m ashamed of myself. 
Now I’ve come to ask a favor. 
Will you coach me in mathematics 
so that I can catch up with the 
rest? Of course it will be purely 
a business arrangement, but if you 
can spare the time —’’ 

Fanny sat silent, looking out into 
the night. Finally she spoke with- 
out turning her head: 

‘*Yes, I’ll do it upon one condi- 
tion. ’” 

‘*Agreed to beforehand,’’ Bea- 
trice replied, ‘‘if only you don’t 
cheat yourself, Fanny.’’ 

‘It is that you teach me—if you 
can—what you said the other day. 
I was angry that night, but it was 
only because I knew that you were 
right. ” 

Beatrice sprang from her chair, 
and putting her hands upon 
Fanny’s thin shoulders,’ turned her 
gently so that she faced the light. 

‘*Will you, Fanny?’’ she cried. 
‘Oh, will you, really? You don’t 
know how glad Iam. I’m going 
to have all the fun of it, and you 
the hard work, I warn you, be- 
cause I shall make a glowing suc- 
cess of my pupil, and you never will of yours. 
Are you sure you won’t ever repent?’’ 

‘*T won’t repent—not, that is, of the teach- 
ing part of it. I probably shall when I begin 
on the walks you are going to make me take. 
I loathe walks. ’’ 

‘*You can’t loathe them as I loathe geome- 
try,’’ Beatrice returned. And then they both 
laughed. 

In working out the arrangement, Beatrice 
found Fanny ‘‘difficult’’—more difficult even 
than she had foreseen. Fanny, who always 
shrank from notice, suffered a great deal; even 
as small a matter as arranging her hair differ- 
ently took all her resolution; and as for going 
with the girls,—which was part of Beatrice’s 
prescription, —that required positive heroism. 

It was Joan Hamilton who first guessed what 
was taking place. It flashed upon her one day, 
when she saw Beatrice and Fanny come in 
from a tramp together. Joan pulled Beatrice 
into her room and pinned her against the 
wall. 

‘* Beatrice Dale,’’ she cried, ‘‘you are a dis- 
graceful fraud, and I’m so everlastingly proud 
of you that I don’t know what to do!’’ 

That was all; but from that moment Joan 
helped, and Joan’s help was efficient. Under 
her skillful management, Jessica, Freda and 
the rest, some consciously, others uncon- 
sciously, fell into line, and slowly but surely 
drew Fanny Carr into the crowd. But, after 

ll, that was not the real secret; the real 


‘*Or are 


secret was that Beatrice and Fanny became | 


‘riends. And when two people become friends, 
all sorts of beautiful things are sure to happen. 


One day late in the spring, a group of girls | 
were resting after ‘‘gym.’’ Freda Duncan, 


vlancing idly from one to another, suddenly 
stared at Fanny Carr. 
‘‘Gym has certainly done you a heap of good, 
"anny !’? she exclaimed. ‘‘I never saw anyone 
change so. ?? 

“Don’t you think I have changed?’’ Bea- 
‘rice asked, in her lazy drawl. 

‘“*Youl”? Freda cried. ‘‘I’d like to know 
what you would want to change!’’ 

“I didn’t want to, but Miss Holland seemed 

‘o think a change in my mathematical stand- 
ing would be an improvement. Do you realize 
~alas for my hopes of making an impression ! 
—that I haven’t failed for a whole month ?’’ 

Freda looked thunderstruck. ‘‘That’s a 
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post quartermaster, and auctioned off. Carter, 
| who was then a lieutenant, had bought him | 








living fact, and I hadn’t realized it. What | unappreciated in your midst!’’ she murmured, | black-dappled thigh, Carter began to talk to 
has worked this miracle? 
trice,’’ she pleaded. 

Beatrice shook her head. 


Do tell us, Bea- | with mock solemnity. 


‘*Such genius | Fanny Carr’s steadfast eyes. 









NE hot afternoon | bolted straight for the water. The sentry, 
in July, 


Raymond Carter| gun at him, and shouted. Shadow wheeled 
of the staff and Lieut. | | abruptly to the right. He checked himself on 


| 


But over Freda’s curly head she looked into | 





| 


the quivering horse in a soothing monotone: 

‘*There, there, Shadow! Steady, boy!’’ 

At first the animal would hardly bear Car- 
| ter’s gentle stroking. He started forward, 
| shivering with dread. The veins swelled under 
his hot skin. Almost constantly his hoofs beat 
a sharp staccato on the iron and cement, and 
| kept the sparks flying. 


l | The sun shone hot down into the pit; 
‘Dy ert O man | joe was perspiring almost as freely as the 


orse. He forced himself to be gentle, to speak 
cami, but all the time he was in an agony 


Capt. | walking along the embankment, swung his | of dread—not for himself, but for the fort. 


Again the horse backed. A thud! Again 
he lunged forward. Carter understood the 


Convers Bryson of the artillery stood on the | the brink of a magazine pit behind a sixty-| sound now. Every time that Shadow tried 


parade ground at Fort Franklin. Near by, a 
red-faced, perspiring drill sergeant was whip- | mounted on the parapet. 
ping a batch of recruits into shape. 
‘*Mar-rk time! Livelynow! Pick up those | captain, as he hurried toward him. 
feet, you! Not nailed down, are they?’’ Toot! Toot! The engine whistled again. | 
‘*Pretty green,’’ commented Bryson. | The horse’ shied nervously, lost his balance, 
Carter nodded. The Spanish - American | and with a clatter, vanished into the pit. 
A few seconds later Carter 
reached the spot. The sentry on 


face was pale under its tan. 

‘*Your horse’s slid into the maga- 
zine, sir!’’ 

The pit was an oblong well, 


lined with granite retaining walls 
that were ten feet high. 


gun had been mounted on the em- 


that ended near the door of the 
magazine. Loose boards had been 
laid over these stairs, to form a 
runway down which to slide the 
magazine supplies. 

When Carter looked into the pit, 
he saw that the iron door stood 
open at right angles with the front 
wall; a short, low passage led from 

* the door into the magazine. One 
of the ordnance squad had care- 
lessly neglected to close the door. 
From the opening projected Shad- 
ow’s hind quarters and long black 
tail. The rest of his body was 
inside. 

It was easy to see what had hap- 
pened. Shadow had slid down the 
runway. Across the foot of it the 
iron door formed a barrier. To 
the right, on the floor of the pit, 
was a mass of débris. To the left 
opened the passage into the maga- 
zine. In order to avoid crashing 
head foremost against the door, 
Shadow had thrown himself sharply 

War had begun. Franklin, a coast fort, was | |to the left, and had shot into the opening. 
in a bustle of hurried preparation for pos- | His head and forefeet were in the magazine 
sible hostilities. It was being equipped with | itself, for the passageway was very short. 
improved ordnance, which included five big| The horse started to back out. His smooth, 
disappearing guns. The post buzzed with ac- | light shoes of polished steel struck a shower 
tivity. New buildings and new embankments | of flying sparks from the heavy iron sheet 
were being rushed to completion. A narrow- | that extended from the floor of the pit to the 
gauge railway, with temporary spurs running | magazine sill. 

here and there, had been installed, and the; Thud! From inside came the sound of a 

shrill shriek of the ten-ton locomotive rose | dull blow. Instantly Shadow stopped. He 
high above all other sounds. quivered like a leaf; then, mad with fright, 


THE SENTRY ... SWUNG HIS GUN AT HIM, 
AND SHOUTED. 


As the two officers watched the awkward | he leaped forward a little farther into the | him in the gloom. 


five-ton coast-defense gun that was being to withdraw from the magazine, the back of 


| his head struck sharply against the edge of the 


‘*Whoa, Shadow! Steady, boy!’’ cried the | passageway ceiling, and drove him in once 


| more. 
The animal was like a wild deer. The 


| shrieking locomotive, the sudden slide down 
| the runway, the dark, unfamiliar chamber, 


the embankment above saluted ; his | 
| embankment above. 


fifteen feet long and ten feet wide, | 


It was | 
cluttered with loose boards, canvas, 
débris of every description, that | quieter. 
had accumulated there when the | 





those violent; mysterious blows on his head, 
all combined to shatter his nerves. 

Men in uniform began to appear on the 
Carter felt rather than 
saw them; he had eyes only for his horse. 

‘*Want any help down there?’’ inquired a 
voice. 

‘* No, ’’ answered the captain, speaking 
quietly, in order not to alarm the animal. 
‘*Keep out. I can handle him better alone.’’ 

At the end of five minutes Shadow became 
It seemed to Carter that an hour had 
gone by. He determined to squeeze by the 
animal into the passage, seize him by the 


bankment above. Running down | head, and back him out. 
from one corner, against the front | 
wall, was a flight of granite stairs | Shadow’s flank. 


He ran his hand forward, until it rested on 
**Back, boy! Stand over!’’ 

As Shadow felt the captain’s body brushing 
past him into the passage, he made a sudden 
surge, and crowded his master against the 
wall. 

*Carter felt as if his ribs were cracking. But 
inch by inch he moved forward, careful not 
to alarm the horse. Gently he kept pressing 
the hot, sweaty body over toward the other 
wall. Stroking the animal with his right 
hand, he gradually slipped his left over the 
horse’s thick mane to his foretop. 

Stepping carefully, in order to keep his toes 
from under the stamping hoofs, he worked his 
way into the magazine. He was now in line 
with Shadow’s left shoulder; he dared not get 
in front of the horse, for a single hoof stroke 
might kill him. 

. The Morgan was breathing heavily, and 
now and then snorted in fright. 

Carter stealthily worked his hand down over 
Shadow’s forehead, and then made a quick 
grab for the horse’s nose. He intended to 
clutch the animal’s nostrils and shut off his 
wind, but his hand slipped on the sweaty 
forehead. 

With a terrified snort, the horse wrenched 
his head violently aside. He reared. Carter 
was jerked in front of him, and almost lost 
his balance. Shadow’s neck struck the edge 
of the ceiling and flung him back. Down 
came his hoofs. With a shower of sparks, his 
right hoof crashed down upon the cement 
floor; his left grazed Carter’s chest. A little 
more, and the captain would have been knocked 
senseless beneath the brute’s feet. 

Shrinking against the powder bags, Carter 


| watched Shadow. The horse could not see 


His attempt to master the 


recruits drill, a soldier of the detail ran up, | dark opening, and began to paw and stamp in | horse had thrown the animal into a frenzy. 
He knew that gentle measures were now out 


and saluted Carter. 
‘*Shadow’s loose!’’ he panted. ‘‘ Jumped 
the fence of the stable inclosure! He’s run- 


a sudden frenzy. 

Carter’s heart stood still. 
dread in any fort, as it is on board a battle- | 
ning like wildfire toward the big guns!’’ ship, is that the magazine may explode. At) 

‘*Much obliged, Murray,’’ said the captain. | Franklin the greatest precautions were taken 
**See you later, Convers. I must look after | to guard against any sparks or concussion that | 
that horse of mine. ’’ | might bring disaster. 





The one supreme | of the question; he must await his chance, 


|and seize it quickly. Crouching, with tense 
muscles, he held himself ready. 

The Morgan’s head drooped for a second. 
The captain shot his hand forward, and 


The little truck on | clinched his fingers deep in the distended nos- 


He crossed the main road, and hurried down | which the ammunition was conveyed into | trils. Carter forced the animal’s head steadily 


toward the shore. 


| the chamber was provided with felt-covered | down, until his panting nose was between his 


Shadow was a Morgan thoroughbred, seal | wheels. The ordnance squad wore shoes with- | knees. The fight was over. 


brown in color, with black points and mark- out nails. 


Keeping Shadow’s head bowed, Carter 


ings. He had a white star on his forehead; And here, with his forefeet inside the maga- | backed him quickly from the magazine, and 


and white stockings on his hind feet. 
Originally he had been bought for the army, | fire with every blow of his steel-shod hoofs! 
with several other horses that the department| Carter leaped down the runway. 
quartermaster’s veterinary had passed. Later | reached the bottom, Shadow backed again. 
it was discovered that he was under the army | Clang-clang-clang ! His shoes beat a quick 
age; his gums had been ‘‘fired’’ by some un- | | tattoo on the iron. The sparks flew. Again 
scrupulous owner, in order to make them look | Carter heard that dull thud inside the door. 
as if his five-year-old teeth were coming |The horse flinched suddenly, quivered, and 
through. He had been condemned by the | stood paralyzed with fear, with sweat stream- 
ing from him. 
The captain knew that the magazine must | 
for $65. 
Kind treatinent and intelligent handling soon | under the direction of the ordnance sergeant, 


made the horse worth fully five times his pur- | had been carrying down ten-pound woolen | him with the.knotted handkerchief. 


chase price. Many a freezing winter gallop | sacks of brown prismatic powder. 
and scorching summer ride had attached his | 
owner to him. His name was derived from and powder grains were probably scattered | 


| zine itself, stood a fear-crazed horse, striking | out into the pit. 


**Come down here, somebody,’’ he ordered, 


As he ‘‘and shut this door !’’ 


A soldier sprang down the runway, and 
closed the door. 

The next thing was to get the horse out of 
the pit. Carter’s service in Nebraska had 
made him an expert bareback rider. He tied 
his handkerchief into the form of a little quirt, 
| leaped upon Shadow’s back, and headed him 
| up the runway. 


be almost full. All that morning, recruits, | The horse reared, then bolted straight up 


the steep plane, while Carter yelled, and struck 
Plunging, 
| pawing, slipping, the horse at last gained the 


The bags were covered with powder dust, | top, and rushed out upon the grass. 


Toot! Toot! The locomotive whistled 


one marked peculiarity: he was mortally afraid | over the floor, for the cleaning of the magazine | again. Shadow, with the captain still on his 
| back, started straight for the shore. This 


of shadows. The mere outline of a swaying | had been delayed. 
bough in the moonlight would fill him with | 
terror. But his many good points far out- | | destroy works that had cost $1,000,000; 
weighed his one failing. After a few months, | would dismount the gun that was now resting | 
no sum of money could have tempted Carter | on its blocks above the magazine; 
to part with his horse. 


An explosion in that gloomy chamber would | time nothing could stop him. 
it | down the beach, Carter slipped off. 


blow out the sea wall. It might set off other | feet along the embankment. 


As he galloped 
Into the water plunged the thoroughbred. 


it would | Striking well out, he swam several hundred 


He landed on 


Carter caught sight of’the animal on the | magazines, and kill and maim hundreds of | the beach, where every day the men gave the 
grassy slope of the fortifications near the rail- | men. Shadow must be got out at once. Every | horses of the post their bath. The stable was 


way. Just then the little engine whistled | second of delay jeopardized the entire post. 
shrilly. Up went the Morgan’s head, and he | 


|not far distant. When Carter reached it, he 
Resting his hand lightly on the Morgan’s | found Shadow, wet and panting, in his stall. 
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|ahead in order to allow manufacturers and 
| packers to use up their stock of labels. 


| *® ¢ 


| SAFETY AT SEA. 

VERY great disaster at sea brings sharply 
home to the world the need of better 
means of insuring the safety of those who 
| travel in steamships, and usually arouses the 
| public to demand that everything connected 
| with maritime traffic shall be more stringently 
| regulated. But every proposal of the kind, 
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A NEW STEEL LIFEBOAT. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


HE man who climbs far surmounts one fear 
each day. 


Ah, most unfair are Fortune’s tithes! 
Bad Reapers never get Good Scythes. 


O not sit too long marveling at the industry 
of the ant. It was not a steady job that 
was suggested to the sluggard. 


REE speech is a precious right, and so is 
free action. But the tongue has no more 

right than the hand to abuse its freedom. 
“A MOB Kills the Wrong Man,’’ runs a re- 
cent newspaper headline. A mob always 


kills the wrong man, for it is wrong for a mob 
te kill any man. 


BD heated the few years in which wireless 
telegraphy has been in practical use, it 
has aided in saving more than five thousand 
lives at sea. That is a story of usefulness that 
in its kind could hardly be surpassed. 


LTHOUGH the American golfers who in- 
vaded England have gone down in defeat, 
an American has won the Derby, the greatest 
of all annual horse races. The winning horse, 
Durbar II, is the fourth horse owned by an 
American to win in this contest. The others 
are Iroquois in 1881, Volodyovski in 1901, and 
Orby in 1907. ay 


HE census of the birds of the United States 
that is to be taken this summer is an enter- 
prise of great practical value. It will throw 
much light on the effects of the national and 
the state laws for the protection of birds, and 
on the question whether further measures are 
needed for the welfare of those inestimably 
serviceable friends of man. “ 
Miss Amy Coon of Scammon, Kansas, a 
girl fourteen years old, has won the first 
prize offered by the United States Office of 
Public Roads for the best essay on the repair 
and maintenance of dirt roads. Besides a gold 
medal, she will havea free trip to the American 
Road Congress at Atlanta in November. The 
second and third prizes were won respectively 
by an Oregon girl and a Minnesota boy. There 
were five thousand contestants. 
A NOTABLE convention is ending this week 
in London—the international congress of 
the Salvation Army, which meets once in every 
ten years. The forty thousand delegates, who 
represent fifty-eight countries and speak thirty- 
four different languages, have been in session 
since June 11th. What a monument the army 
is to the evangelist, William Booth, who began 
his independent work among the unchurched 
masses of London fifty years ago! 


HE Michigan Forest Scouts, whose good 

work The Companion praised last year, 
have recently planted sixty thousand young 
pines and spruces in forests of one thousand 
trees each. The forest warden who heads that 
active organization of four thousand active 
boys says that the constant watchfulness they 
exercise, and the effect of the good example 
they set, are the chief reasons why losses 
through forest fires in Michigan have in recent 
years so greatly decreased. 


OLF has become so popular a game that 

it has given rise to a new social and 
economical problem— what is to be done 
with the caddies? Great numbers of boys 
have taken up the work, to the neglect 
of everything else. Yet of course it leads to 
no promotion, and as a permanent occupation, 
is quite out of the question. The danger is 
that many of the boys will stay in it just long 
enough to forfeit their chances of entering a 
better calling, and thus make wastrels of them- 
selves. Perhaps it would be better to engage 
as caddies old men who have fallen out of the 
industrial race, and who cannot hope for any- 
thing better. tee 


‘HE legend, ‘‘Guaranteed Under the Food 
and Drugs Act,’’ does not mean what most 
people think it means. It does not imply 


so labeled or approved their quality; it simply 





whether it relates to the construction of the 
ship, the manning of it, or any other of the 
numerous matters that have to do with safety 
in time of accident, shows that between the 
shipowners and the traveling public there is 
an unfortunate diversity of interest. Any 
improvement that is made is therefore likely to 
be a compromise. A further difficulty arises 
from the fact that all such regulations, to be 
effective, must be the result of mutual agree- 
ment between the great maritime powers. 
That means more compromise. Finally, there 
is no international authority that-:can enforce 
rules governing ocean traffic. 

The loss of the Titanic two years ago called 
attention to the importance of continuous wire- 
less service on ocean steamships, and to the 
necessity that every vessel carry enough boats 
to hold all the passengers and all the crew in 
case of disaster. The International Conference 
on Safety at Sea, which met in London last 
winter, and the report of which is now before 
Congress, discussed both of these matters ; but 
the conference did not require every ocean 
steamship to have a wireless operator always 
on watch. It exempted vessels below a certain 
speed and vessels traveling at a limited dis- 
tance from shore. With regard to lifeboats, 
it provided that a part of the supply may con- 
sist of so-called ‘‘pontoon life rafts,’’ with 
collapsible sides. The steamship companies 
favor them because they can stow them so 
compactly, but experiments recently made with 
one of the rafts showed that, instead of holding 
fifty-four persons, as it was rated to do, it 
began to sink with a load of thirty, and more- 
over that it was unstable. 





On these important points, then, the result 
of the International Conference is a compro- 
mise; it is therefore not astonishing that, in | 
spite of the articles establishing an ice patrol | 
and specifying details in construction that 
should enable a vessel the better to withstand 
collision, the work of the conference is not 
regarded in this country as altogether satis- 
factory. 

The collision of the Empress of Ireland and 
the Storstad in the St. Lawrence, and the 
similar accident last winter in Chesapeake 
Bay, could have been prevented, it is declared, 
if the vessels had been equipped with subma- 
rine signals. It is now a matter of scientific 
knowledge that, although air is an untrust- 
worthy medium for transmitting sound, water 
is entirely trustworthy. Lightships to-day are 
equipped with bells, the ringing of which 
under water enables such approaching vessels 
as are provided with the necessary receiving 
apparatus to determine their position with 
absolute accuracy. At a distance of some 
miles, steamers provided with a signaling as 
well as with a receiving apparatus, could get 
and give information concerning the direction 
from which each was approaching the other. 
The lighthouse boards of the leading nations of 
the world have already recognized how impor- 
tant submarine signals are as a means of 
safety; when the public has a better under- 
standing of their value, it will demand that 
shipowners be compelled to install them. 


& © 
ROUTINE WORK. 





OUNG people, especially young people 
Y who have from their earliest years been | 

regarded as having brighter minds than | 
most of their contemporaries, are usually | 
impatient of the routine work to which an | 
older generation condemns them. They have | 
ideals and ideas, and feel that they should be | 
free to meditate and to produce according to. 
their own promptings. If the tedious older 
persons in authority would only realize that 
they would get much better results by giving 


| their brilliant, enthusiastic, and conscientious | 
| young men and women wider liberty of hours 
| and of tasks, and greater responsibility ! 

that the government has examined the goods | 


The young people who cherish that view are | 
precisely the ones who are most in need of the | 


guarantees to the dealer that the manu- | frm, restraining discipline of routine work. | 
facturer is legally responsible for his wares. | ‘Their ideals and visions. if weaitnan eeata| 
In view of the public misunderstanding, the | s 8, wgeatl 
Department of Agriculture has now ruled that | be found to centre chiefly about themselves, and 


ever prevented from producing, by the need of 
bowing to a routine task; and many a youth 
who, if more indulgently treated, would have 
been a bumptious fritterer, has through the 
constraint of routine acquired a capacity for 
useful and self-effacing service. 

The person who goes at his routine work 
each day cheerfully, promptly, without reluc- 
tance, and who does it neatly, accurately and 
quickly, will gain efticiency for the work that 
requires initiative and decision, the work that 
is not routine. The person who scorns all 
work that does not demand the exercise of the 
higher faculties is likely to sit most of the time 
in superior and arid idleness. Routine work 
is good for the soul, and it enlarges the working 
capacity. Even so gifted a writer as Thackeray 
did not merely write ‘‘when he .felt like it.’’ 
He forced himself to his daily task when he 
did not feel like it, and often fished ideas out 
of his inkwell when there were none in his 


head. 
* © 


A SUCCESSFUL CO-OPERATIVE 
STORE. 

OUSEKEEPERS who bewail the high 

cost of living will be interested in the 

way the men and women of Montclair, 

New Jersey, have met the problem. Instead of 

lamenting, they formed the Montclair Codper- 

ative Society, and started a codperative grocery 
store. 

That was more than a year ago. Since then 
the society has paid a dividend of six per cent. 
on every share sold, and besides that, has given 
a rebate of five per cent. on the goods that stock- 
holders bought throughout the year. In addi- 
tion to the grocery store, there is now a butcher 
shop that does a thriving business. 

A pure food committee vouches for the quality 
of the food, so that the standard of excellence is 
both high and well kept up; the weights and 
the measures are correct, and the retail prices 
are below the prevailing market prices else- 
where. The housewives have accomplished 
these results by codperating not only with one 
another, but with the store. 


The salaried manager of the enterprise, who | 


is an expert, has explained the secret that 
makes money for the grocer and yet saves it to 
the customer. Profits in this business do not 
come, as most people suppose, from the goods 
themselves, but from proper management of 
the running expenses. In the average store 
of the kind the operating expense is from 
eighteen to twenty per cent. In this store it 
is eleven percent. The difference is pure gain. 

Three main economies have made the gain 
possible. In the first place, a cash basis 
simplifies bookkeeping and saves the money 
usually expended in collecting bills. In the 
second place, the staff is only one-half the size 
of that employed in the average store that does 
a similar amount of business. That is because 
the management hires only efficient salesmen, 
and pays them for their efficiency somewhat 
more than the usual wage, and also because 
‘*rush hours,’’ which necessitate keeping a 
large number of clerks who are idle much of 
the remainder of the time, have been done 
away with. By alittle foresight, the customers 
have put an end to the Saturday and the 
ante-holiday rush. Finally, the expense of 
delivery has been reduced to the lowest pos- 
sible level. It has been estimated that the 
usual mode of delivery costs the dealer fifteen 
per cent. of the price of the goods that he 
delivers. Ultimately, of course, it is not the 
dealer but the purchaser who pays that fifteen 
per cent. To the housekeeper who carries 
home her goods, the codperative store gives a 
rebate at the end of the year, when the 
delivery expenses are summed up; she pays 
only for the actual deliveries made at her 
house. 

The Montclair Coéperative Store has grown 
so rapidly and given such general satisfaction 
that it is planning to enlarge its quarters. 


® © 


THE SUFFRAGETTES. 


O government ever faced a more baffling 
problem than that which confronts Great 


the ‘‘suffragettes.’’ Their conduct grows more 
violent, their destruction of property more 
senseless, their disregard of laws more reck- 
less. More clearly than ever before, they are 


| showing their strange incapacity to see what all 


the world knows: that they are injuring hope- 
lessly the cause they suppose themselves to be 
furthering. 

The movement itself is as puzzling as 
the question how.to stop it; for it is so 


mentally deficient or insane. No one has yet 
been able to explain their mental state. It is 
not the first time in the history of the world 
that hysterical women have gone forth in a 
mad campaign of destruction; to realize that, 
we have only to call to mind the history of the 
Franco-Prussian War, and the hideous deeds 
of the pétroleuses. f 

But whatever may be the explanation, — 
however varied the psychical basis of their 
conduct,—the militant suffragettes must be 
repressed, and the senseless outrages of which 
they are guilty must be stopped, or anarchy 
will result. One of them said lately,—was it 
grim humor or the word of a madwoman?— 
‘*We have been too ladylike.’? The govern- 
ment of Great Britain might well retort, ‘‘We 
have been too gentlemanly,’’ and yet not be 
able to resolve that henceforth it would be 
more stern. If men had committed the crimes 
in which those women glory, they would now 
be serving long terms in prison; and if one of 
them had tried to free himself by a ‘‘hunger 
strike,’’ he would have been allowed to starve 
to death. : 

No one has found a solution of the problem. 
There seem to be insuperable objections to 
every course that has been suggested. The 
one measure that might end the campaign of 
crime—unless the women have so learned to 
delight in destruction for the mere pleasure of 
destroying that nothing will stop them—is to 
give them all they demand; but that isa 
solution that is outside the range of discussion. 
Meanwhile churches, pictures, country houses, 
and other property, even such almost sacred 
symbols of nationality as the coronation chair 
| and stone in Westminster Abbey, are suffering 
from attacks by fire, dynamite, and the hatchet. 


e & 
CONTRASTS IN STANDING ARMIES. 


OW small the standing army of the United 
States is can best be appreciated by 
comparing it with the standing armies 

of other lands; and the comparison wil! be most 
effective if we make it not between the actual 
numbers of men in the armies, but between 
| the proportions that they bear to the popula- 
tions of their respective countries. 

In Germany, the rule has been that in 
time of peace the standing army shall be one 
per cent. of the population. Thus in 1875, 


nner 


COMPARATIVE SIZE OF THE STANDING 
ARMIES OF THE WORLD. 


when the population was about 40,000,000, the 
army contained 400,000 men. Now the popu- 
lation is 65,000,000, and the number of men in 
the army is about 650,000. 

The other military nations of the Continent 
have approximately the same standard, al- 
though some rise above and some fall below 
it. Thus France, with scarcely 40,000,000 
inhabitants, has an army of about 600,000, or 
one and a half per cent.; and Italy, with 
35,000,000 people, has fewer than 300,000 
soldiers, or eight-tenths of one per cent. 

Great Britain depends upon her fleet rather 





than upon her army; consequently the army 
| is much smaller than the armies of other great 
European powers. The population of the 
| United Kingdom is about 45,000,000, and the 
|army, including that part of it which is kept 
in India, numbers about 250,000, or only a 
| little more than one-half of one per cent. 

| ‘The population of the United States, exclu- 
| sive of its outlying possessions, is now esti- 
/mated at 100,000,000, and the law keeps the 
standing army at less than 100,000. That is 
one-tenth of one per cent., or only one-tenth 
of the European standard, as set by Germany. 
| If the German army were proportionately no 
larger than ours, it would contain only 65,000, 
instead of 650,000 men. If ours were propor- 


Britain in the outrages committed by | tionately as large as Germany’s, it would con- 


tain 1,000,000 men. 
oo } 
NATURE @ SCIENCE 


| ;-UROrs IN AMERICA.—In an addres 
| before the Anthropological Society of Wash 
| ington, Dr. Daniel Folkmar of the United 
| States Bureau of the Census gave some inter 
| esting statistics relating to the mother tongue: 
| of the foreign white stock of the United States 


after May 1, 1916, the phrase shall not appear | to be merely euphemistie terms for egotistical | illogically conceived that no charitably inclined | jf the total white population of the United 
on the labels of foods and drugs. The date at | ambition. No true genius, it may be believed, | person can help wishing that those who are | States in 1910, about 82,000,000, be taken as 
which the ruling is to go into effect is put so far | was ever reduced to dullness or inability, or! engaged in it could be proved to be either | 100 per cent., the native stock constituted 60. 
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per cent., and the ‘‘foreign stock’’ 39.5 per 
cent. Of the foreign stock, 27.1 per cent. came 
from northwestern Europe; that is, it was 
made up mainly of English-speaking people, 
Germans, Scandinavians, and men from the 
north of France. Less than 13 per cent. came 
from southern and eastern -Europe; that 
number was made up,in the main of Poles, 
Russian Hebrews, Italians, Greeks and Bulga- 
rians. The five most numerous races are, in 
order of the numbers, English, German, Italian, 
Polish, Hebrew. The English, including the 
Scotch and Irish, number about 10,000,000, 
and the Germans over 8,000,000. None of the 
other races show one-quarter as many people 
as the Germans. The figures show that the 
languages of northwestern Europe as a whole 
still predominate in this country, although 
three languages from eastern and southern 
Europe—the Italian, the Polish and the Yid- 
dish —now stand respectively third, fourth 
and fifth, in point of prevalence. 
& 


3 pew AND LIGHTHOUSES. — Every 
night during migration, thousands of birds, 
attracted by the powerful glare of lighthouses, 
after circling for hours about the lights, fall 
exhausted, anddie. It 
is said that as many 
as 1,800 woodcock per- 
ished in one night at 
a single English light- 
house. Prof. J. P. 
Thijsse found that if 
a lighthouse is fitted 
with proper perches 
near the light, the 
birds will rest upon 
them, and few will lose 
theirlives. The light- 
house at Terschelling, 
in Holland, has been thus equipped for the 
last three years. At this lighthouse, which 
stands directly in a path of migration, multi- 
tudes of birds formerly died every night; now 
the deaths do not exceed a hundred through- 
out the whole season of migration. Perches 
have recently been fitted to two English light- 
houses, The Caskets, in the English Channel, 
and St. Catherine’s, on the Isle of Wight, the 
latter of which is shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration from the Sphere. The birds 
fly to the lighthouses only on dark nights. 
& 

SES OF SILVER.—It will astonish many 

persons to learn that, outside the manu- 
facture of silver-plated ware, more silver is 
used in making photographic plates, films and 
paper than in any other single industry. 
Making films for the motion pictures has 
become an enormous business. The Brass 
World believes that more silver will soon be 
used for films than for any other purpose what- 
ever. In photography, silver is used princi- 
pally in the form of bromide of silver for 
preparing the coating of the surfaces of the 
sensitized films and printing papers. 

& 


N INVISIBLE AEROPLANE.—A Ger- 
man engineer has invented for military 
use an aéroplane that is virtually invisible. 
According to the Engineer, the wings of this 
novel aéroplane are made, not of the usual 
cloth fabric or other visible material, but of a 
transparent celluloid that is said to be quite 
fireproof. These transparent wings have two 
advantages: the aéroplane can hardly be seen 
at all when half a mile in the air, and the 
aviator has an unobstructed view in every 
direction. The motor of the new aéroplane is 
fitted with a silencer, so that the machine is 
not only invisible, but virtually noiseless. 
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CURRENT:> EVENTS 


RISIS IN DENMARK. —The upper house 

of the Danish Parliament was dissolved 
by the King on June 12th, because it had 
tefused to vote on the proposed constitutional 
amendment that removes all property qualifi- 
cations for the suffrage, and abolishes the right 
of the crown to name twelve members of the 
upper house. e 


RENCH POLITICS.—The Ribot ministry 

was short-lived indeed. On June 12th, two 
days after it took office, it was defeated, 306 to 
262, on a resolution affirming the necessity of 
the three-year military servicelaw. The cabi- 
het at once resigned, and Monsieur Viviani 
consented to undertake once more the forma- 
tion of a ministry. On June 13th, it was 
announced that he had succeeded. The new 
ministry is Radical in sentiment. 

& 

NGRESS.—On June 11th, the Senate 
~— passed the bill that repeals the tolls exemp- 
tion clause in the Panama Canal act. The 
volte was fifty to thirty-five. The affirmative 
vote included thirty-seven Democrats and 
thirteen Republicans; the negative vote was 
tiade up of twenty-three Republicans, eleven 
Demoerats, and one Progressive. The bill, 
baving been amended in the Senate by a clause 
that reserved any right the United States 
might have to grant tolls. exemption, went 
back to the House. It was promptly passed 








by a large majority, and signed by the Presi- 
dent on June 15th. On the same day the | 
President declared that an organized attempt | 
was being made by men interested in ‘big | 
business’’ to prevent the enactment of the 
antitrust bills recently passed by the House. 
* 
EDERAL RESERVE BOARD.—On June | 
15th, the President sent to the Senate the | 
names of his nominees for the board that is to | 
administer the new banking and currency 
system. They are Charles S. Hamlin of 
Massachusetts, Paul Warburg of New York, | 
Thomas D. Jones of Illinois, W. P. G. Hard- | 
ing of Alabama, and A. C. Miller of Cali- | 
fornia. The governor of the board has not 
yet been designated. 
& 
EXICO.—On June 12th, the delegates from 
Mexico and the United States signed the 
protocol that provides the manner of transfer- 
ring power from the government of Huerta to | 
the provisional government that it is proposed 
to establish. No mention of General Huerta’s 
name is made in the agreement, and the United 
States thereby avoids even so much recognition 
of his de facto government. The question of 
the personnel of the new government remains 
to be settled. The United States insists that 
the provisional president shall be some one in 
general sympathy with the Constitutionalist 
cause, since no other could hope to gain the 
adherence of the victorious Constitutionalist 
army to the arrangement. On the other hand, 
the Mexican delegates declare that a ‘‘neutral’’ 
president must be named, and on June 17th 
they issued a public statement, taking the 
ground that the American position * would 
make an honorable and peaceful settlement of 
affairs impossible. —— General Carranza has 
named three representatives to attend the meet- 
ings at Niagara Falls, but they will not be 
admitted to the conference unless he consents 
to an armistice. —-The Constitutionalist army 
under General Natera, the newly appointed 
commander of the ‘‘central military zone,’’ 
attacked Zacatecas June 12th. The Federals 
proved to be in greater strength than he had 
anticipated, and the Constitutionalists were 
defeated at every point. Natera was forced 
to apply to General Villa, in command of the 
northern zone, for reinforcements, and it is 
understood that Villa will supersede him in 
command at Zacatecas. ——It appears that Gen- 
eral Villa recently resigned his command, and 
that General Carranza was inclined to accept 
the resignation, but Villa’s officers refused to 
serve under anyone else. 
& 


MBASSADOR TO FRANCE. —President 
Wilson on June 12th appointed William G. 
Sharp, now a member of 
Congress from Ohio, to be 
ambassador to France. 
& 


ISORDERS IN 
ITALY.—The strike 
of the railway workers 
has been accompanied by 
alarming activity among 
the anarchists, socialists, 
and other sympathizers 
with revolution. At Bo- 
logna, Ancona, Parma, 
Ravenna, and other cities, riots of a very serious 
character occurred on June 12th and 13th, and 
order was restored only through a general use 
of the regular troops. The outbreaks show 
that the revolutionary sentiment is strong 
among the workingmen of the northeastern 
partofthecountry. The destruction of church 
property was especially vindictive. 
& 
ABOR RIOT IN BUTTE.—Hostility be- 
tween the Western Federation of Miners 
and the International Workers of the World 
led to such rioting in Butte that the Governor 
of Montana on June 15th asked President 
Wilson to be ready to send Federal troops into 
Montana, since he feared the militia was too 
weak in numbers to maintain order. 
* 
YW Barend EASTERN QUESTION. —Evidence 
multiplies that the recent ‘‘settlement’’ of 
affairs in the Balkan region has amounted to 
nothing. On June 15th, a large force of 
Mohammedan rebels attacked Durazzo, the 
capital of Albania. King William put himself 
at the head of the defenders of the city, who 
repulsed the attack.—There is also reason 
to fear that Greece and Turkey may shortly 
take arms again. The Greeks naturally resent 
the action of the Turks in expelling all per- 
sons of Greek blood from their territory, and 
do not intend to sit quiet under it. Premier 
Venizelos says that 100,000 Greeks have already 
been expelled from Turkey, and that these 
persons have been obliged to leave all their 
property behind them.——On June 12th, the 
Greek government declared that it would 
take immediate steps for annexing Chios and 
Mytilene, two islands off the coast of Asia 
Minor that Greece occupied during the late 
war. e 


ECENT DEATH.—At Chicago, June 
14th, Adlai E. Stevenson, Vice President 
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of the United States 1893-1897, aged 78. 
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ERE is a candidate that 


stands on its record:— 


Campbell’s 
Tomato Soup 


Wherever used, it promotes 
better living at lower cost. 
It adds to the attractions of 07 
the home-table; sharpens © a 
the appetite; aids diges- m= 
> tion; improves health 
a, and lightens house- 
= —_hold labor. 
The whole 
scheme of do- 
mestic existence 
is simplified, 
while countless 
social occasions are 
made more enjoy- 
able and satis- 
fying by means 
jm of this inviting 
, ae Campbell kind. 
x te Are you get- 
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ting your full share of its 
wholesome benefits? 


= Why not vote for it today? . 
>. 21 kinds 10c a can  -Y 


Asparagus Clam Chowder Pea 

Beef Consommé Pepper Pot 
Bouillon Julienne Printanier 
Celery Mock Turtle Tomato 
Chicken Mulligatawny Tomato-Okra 
Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) Mutton Broth Vegetable 


Clam Bouillon Ox Tail 


Vermicelli-Tomato 
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IN THE VALLEY. 


HE German 
T tector looked 

mild and benev- 
olent; he was also 
learned—a great 
authority on disease. 
He was engaged in 
telling his American patient the 
truth. As he spoke of one seri- 
ous symptom after another, the 
American winced. He was a 
well-informed man, this Ameri- 
can. As a lawyer who made a 
specialty of damage suits, he had 
gone more deeply into medicine 
than most nonmedical persons 
go. He knew a good deal about 
the organs of the human body; 
and as he listened to the descrip- 
tion that the doctor gave him of 
the condition of his own organs, 
he began to realize that he was a 
condemned man. It grew plain 
to him that his chance for life , 
was very small indeed. 

The patient felt sad and 
lonely. He knew no one in the 
German watering place to which 
his American physician had sent 
him. His friends were all on the 
other side of the Atlantic. He 
was in the Valley of the Shadow, 
and he was alone. 

For twenty-four hours he was 
mightily disturbed. He did not 
want to die. He wanted to live, 
to go on with his work, to be 
with his wife and with his chil- 
dren, to help on the agencies for 
good to which he was wont to 
devote much of his leisure and 
a large part of his income. But, 
most of all, he did not want to 
cease to be. He could not bear 
it. 

Hour after hour he lay quite 
still and thought. After many 
hours the conviction came to him 
that he should not die; that there 
was no such thing as death. The 
doctor had spoken out of his 
professional knowledge, and had 
told him the truth. His body 
would probably pass away, but 
he knew, whatever happened to 
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Brown-eyed Betty Vandervliet {> 
Sat and stitched her overcasting *: 


On the shaded garden seat, ha 
By the beds of everlasting. Rip “ha. 
Blackbirds fluted in the trees ~ So 

Through the orchard rows behind her, 
And a little fluttering breeze a» 
Hurried up the path to find her. 


Breath of lavender and m 
Through the sunny air came stealing ; 
Betty, sewing on her stint, ; 
Watched the blithe battalions wheeling ; | 
Safe behind her trellis screen : 
Smiled at brave young Captain Morrow ; 
Did the dread of years unseen. 
Touch her heart with boding sorrow ? } 
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- By the moss-grown garden seat 
= Long ago the flowers faded; © 
* Bonny Betty V anderovliet eBey, 
22: Bloomed, and aged, and passed as they 
~~ = On the painter’s canvas blows " 
One white bed of everlasting; ““®5,; 
There she sits, and dreams, and sews “ 
Her long seam of overcasting. est om 
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 Betty’s hair was golden-brown, 


, Blushes played at hide-and-seek 
‘ W hen her tremulous lashes lifted 
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pom Betty V anderoviiet ! 


# Startled her green country seat 
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a Wy, Gallant Betty bore her part 
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his body, that he would not die. 

Fortunately for the rest of us, 
not even his bedy died. After a season in the 
Valley of the Shadow, he came out on this 
side, not robust, but with strength enough to 
last some years. Living still, he bears a mes- 
sage from the edge of the other world, that a 
man’s body may fail and break up, but that 
he himself cannot die. For to the soul of man 
there is no such thing as death: 


* 


A CHILD’S MEMORIAL. 


= ECAUSE a child who had never 
B learned to play, and who died 
before he was twelve years old, 
dreamed often of a playground for 
little children, the city of Galveston 
not long ago dedicated such a play- 
ground—an entire block in the very 
heart of the island city. 

The story goes back to that awful night in 1900, 
when the great seas and the roaring winds swept 
the island from end toend. Kenner Fisher was an 
infant on that night. The storm left him an orphan, 
for both his father and mother were drowned. All 
night long, his nurse, who by a miracle found a 
sheltered spot, held the baby boy aloft in her 
arms, just out of the reach of the water. 

The orphan baby was taken into the home of an 
uncle and aunt, Dr. and Mrs. Frederick K. Fisher. 
He grew up different from other children. His 
playfellows were the novelists, the poets, and the 





, creations of his own dreams. He had few childish 


friends, and never cared to play with them. He 
was curiously mature in all his tastes and ideas. 

The years passed until he was ten years old. 
Then he was taken on a journey to the East. It 
was there that he saw his first public playground, 
made for the little children of an overcrowded 
district in a great Eastern city. The serious child 
grasped the idea at once. He began to read about 
playgrounds. He studied them and talked about 
them—not because he ever expected to use one 
himself, but because he desired them for his little 
brothers of the hot streets. Then he was sud- 
denly taken ill. The doctors said it was appendi- 
citis. They operated, and the child died; he was 
only eleven years old. 

His kindred were grief-stricken, for they dearly 
loved the tender-hearted, solemn, thoughtful 
little man. When they began to lay away his 
much-thumbed books, his childish drawings and 
his little treasures, they found complete plans for 
a children’s playground. He himself had drawn 
the lines and marked out the arrangement of the 
field. He had chosen a spot for a grotto. He had 
shown where the trees were to be, that the chil- 
dren might have shade. The flower beds and 
swings and nooks were all set down. In the 
centre there was to be a pole, from which should 
float the flag of the nation. And there was this 
note, written in his small, cramped handwriting: 

A little boy shall say the poem of James Whitcomb Riley, 
“The Flag,”’ on opening day. 

His guardians were strangely moved. They 
were well-to-do, and the little boy had been the 
chief interest of their life. They determined to 
make real the playground of which he had 





dreamed. Two years ago, on May 16, 1912, an 
entire block of ground, almost in the heart of the 
city, formerly a part of the Fisher homestead, 
was transferred by deed to St. Mary’s Orphanage. 
Relatives of the little boy in Galveston and San 
Antonio joined in the gift. 

The Bishop of Galveston and a number of 
well-known men participated in the dedication. 
The ground was laid out just as the child, Kenner 
Fisher, had planned it. And Mr. Riley’s poem 
was read by a little boy, just as Kenner Fisher 
wished that it should be. 


* © 


“QUICK SERVICE.” 


HAD to pass several hours in a certain small 
| town in which there was no hotel, writes a 

Companion contributor. Late in the afternoon 
I saw on a window the words, “ Restaurant. 
Quick Service,” and I was so hungry that I made 
up my mind to take a chance. 


I entered a very long, low-studded room, evi- 
dently occupied at one time as a bowling alley. 
A broken, dilapidated show case stood on the 
cheaply built board counter. Two or three dirty 
glass jars contained some broken one. A few 
ancient-looking cookies lay in a box with a glass 
front. Two tables with eight chairs each, and a few 
poorly printed’ signs that bore the bill of fare, 
comprised the furnishings of the place. No one 
was Visible. I sat down at the table, and a 
a harsh voice appeared to proceed from the soli 
wall behind me. ‘What’ll ye have?” it said. 

From the eatables announced on the different 
signs, I chose “Cold Beans, 10 cents,’”’ and as the 
inquiry was evidently aimed at me, I shouted 
back, “Beans for one!” I had scarcely uttered 
the words when out of the door in the partition at 
the lower end of the room shot a tall man on 
roller skates. He wore a red undershirt and cor- 
duroy trousers. 
~ With a grinding, roaring noise, he bore down 
upon me. As he shot past my table, he slid the 
plate of beans within an inch of | ap, at the 
same time Bourne. “Cough up!” Still skating 
on, he reached the front of the room, described a 
figure eight near the door, and started to return. 
I had the dime ready, and as he flew past, he 
scooped it up, and would no doubt have taken 
the table cover along, too, were it not for the fact 
that it was made of oilcloth, and nailed down. 

I ate about one-third of the beans, and had 
enough. 

& 


LINCOLN AND SICKLES. 


LTHOUGH the late Gen. Daniel Sickles was 
politically opposed to President Lincoln, 
and although he was not a soldier by experi- 

ence or profession, yet Mr. Lincoln never failed 
to confer command on him when a proper oppor- 
tunity offered. The promotion of Sickles often 
excited the surprise of the President’s friends. 


“The real cause,” recently said Representative 
Farr of Pennsylvania, whose father was intimate 
with President Lincoln, ‘‘was the President’s deep 
sense of gratitude. He never forgot a favor; 
more, he never seemed to feel that he had suffi- 
ciently repaid one, even though it were a matter 
of simple courtesy. 

“At the time of Lincoln’s election to the presi- 
dency, there were in the House of Representatives 
a few Republicans who were still nursing their 
disappointment that the obscure Western politi- 
cian had won the nomination over the much more 
distinguished Senator Seward. After Congress 
convened that winter, Mr. Lincoln came to 
Washington, and having occasion to come on the 





floor of the House one day,—a petrteoe he enjoyed 
as a former member,—he walked in without any 
previous notice to the members. 

“His presence was not particularly noticed b 
anyone, for the members were engrossed in the 
own affairs. But Mr. Sickles, who was a member 
from New York, saw him, and spoke to his friend 
and fellow Democrat, ‘Sunset’ Cox. 

th > he whis ered, ‘that Lincoln feels 
hurt because none of the Republicans have called 
attention to the President elect’s presence on the 
floor. He’s a modest man, oversensitive, indeed, 
and just.now he’s miserable over what he fears is 
an intentional slight. Of course you know, and I 
know, that it isn’t, but Lincoln doesn’t know it, 
and it’s one of those things that you can’t explain 
away. Goover to one of yout Republican friends, 
and tell him before it’s too late. They’ll under- 
stand it, coming from you.’ 

**Sunset’ Cox, who was a privileged character, 
and as intimate with the Republican members as 
with the Democrats, hastened over to one of the 
Republican leaders. A moment later, with Mr. 
Cox beside him, the Republican, eager to repair 
the neglect, rose and called the attention of the 

aker to the presence of the President elect. 
At once the whole House rose to receive him. 

“*Tt’s all right, Cox,’ whispered Sickles, with 
gratification. ‘I can tell from Lincoln’s face.’ 

‘Sometime after, Mr. Lincoln took occasion to 
thank Cox for standing up with the Republican 
leader on that day to represent the Democrats. 

“*Bless your soul, that was Sickles’ doing!’ 
replied Cox, and he told Mr. Lincoln the whole 
story—a story he never forgot.” 
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CRICKET, THE RETURN PONY. 


“RETURN horse,” says Mr. Enos A. Mills in 
Country Life in America, is a horse that 
will go home when set free, even though 

the way be through miles of mountains without a 
trail. In the San Juan Mountains of Colorado a 
few horses are specially trained to do that. When 
I went to hire Cricket, her owner said I might use 
her as long as I desired, and declared that if she 
were “turned loose anywhere within thirty miles 
she would promptly come home.’”’ My plan was a 
trip into the mountains beyond Telluride. 


We wandered off the trail, and after a few ny 
fect days in the heights, we were blocked in a 
heavy fallof snow. There was nothing for Cricket 
to eat, and we started to find a way out. A snow- 
slide had filled the cafion, but we managed to reach 
the upper edge of the snow, where it was thin 
and not packed down. Cricket went through 
the light snow in the most matter-of-fact way 
although her h and neck were about all that 
showed above it; but before s got through the 
mass, her foot caught in one of the girths, and I 
had to strip the saddle from her back. When we 
reached solid ground, I went back for the saddle 
and sleeping bag. When I had almost got back to 
her, a tiny snowslide swept down on me, and I 
lost the saddle and bag. As it was almost night, 
there was no time to recover them, and we spent 
the night under a cliff, where we managed to kee 
warm by a little camp fire. I had nothing to eat, 
and Cricket had only a few twigs from an aspen. 
At daylight we pushed forward, but a great 
slide that we barely escaped cut us off, and I went 
on ahead to find a path. After atime I found a 
way that was impassable at only one point. That 
was at a guich close to the summit. For fifty feet 
the path was filled with a mass of fallen trees. I 
was without tools, and the only way I could attack 
the confused pile was with fire. In a short time 


the first of the log piles was ablaze. 

As I stepped back to rub my smoke-filled eyes, 
I heard a loud neigh from the cafion below. Cricket 
had become lonesome, and was trying to follow 
me. Going to the edge of the cafion, I called down 
to her, and she responded with a whinny, and at 


Fi, Sprigged with wee white posies twining ; 


Smooth, and soft, and satin-shining ; 


Toward the drill ground by the creek, 
& Where the field maneuvres shifted. 













Battles famed in world-wide story 


, 2s With the guns of Whig and Tory; 


_& Witha hand and heart unfailing. 









once started to climb ~ to me. 
After coaching Cricket on the steep 
laces and along the narrow ledges, 
led her to the log obstruction. 
Here, wrestling with burned ends, 
I opened a way for her. 
he other log piles were more 
formidable than the first one. The 
logs were so large that a day or 
more of burning would be néces- 
sary to break through them. I had 






C 


out food, and I doubted 
my ability to hold out. Cricket came 
close to me, and watched ever 
movement. To hasten the fire 
began to gather small limbs, and I 
started to cross the gorge on a fallen 
log for a fresh supply. Looking 
back, I saw Cricket climb on the log 
and start across. I got out of her 
way, fearing that to stop her upon 
the log might cause a fatal fall. Bhe 
had been raised quong fallen tim- 
ogs before. 
As she cleared the edge, I threw 
my arms round her neck and leaped 
upon her back. Without saddle or 
bridle, or any guiding, she took me 
down the mountain into the wagon 
road beyond the snow blockade. 
We were in Telluride at midnight. 
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WHICH AND WHERE. 


WO gentlemen, a lawyer and 
his friend,—so the New York 
Sun relates,—were recently 
motoring through Greenfield, Indi- 
ana, the birthplace of James Whit- 
comb Riley. They stopped for 
luncheon, and after the meal in- 
quired of the hotel clerk : 
“Where is the Riley house?” 
“IT don’t know any hotel by that 
name,” he replied, “although there 
may be some such boarding house 


= ° here. 
ig Want hit keen in fi eld and meant 3 “I mean the James Whitcomb 
i Anguish stirred a nation’s wailing ; Riley house,” said the lawyer, 


thinking that the clerk had mis- 
understood him. 

“I don’t know him; you may be 
able to find his name in the city 
directory.” 

“TIT guess he’s moved,” said the 


tanya. 

“Probably,’’ the hotel keeper 
commented. “Some of them renters 
don’t stay long in a place.” 

Half a century ago, when the 
fame of Whittier, the Quaker poet, 
was yet young, a somewhat similar 
incident occurred in Amesbury, 
where he lived. A traveler, witha 
few hours to spare and a soul for 
poetry, strolled into a shop on the 


main street and asked for ‘the 
Whittier _house.” The obliging 
clerk shook his head. 


“There’s plenty of Whitchers in 

town,” he said, using the local 
ronunciation of the name, “but 

ere don’t none of ’em keep a hotel. 
Somebody’s told you wrong.” 

“No, no!” explained the visitor. 
“I’m not looking for a hotel; I want 
to find the house Whittier lives in.” 

*“‘Which Whitcher?” inquired the 


clerk. 

“Which Whittier?” exploded the traveler, who 
was of a peppe disposition. “The Whittier! I 
don’t care whether the rest of the tribe live in 
Ballyhack or Amesbury!” 

“They don’t live in Ballyhack, and most of ’em 
do live in Amesbury, and I can direct you to any 
Whitcher hduse you want to find,’ declared the 
aggrieved clerk. ‘All is, don’t fly off the handle. 
Just tell me which, and I'll tell you where. But if 
you won’t so much as tell a fellow which Whitcher 
ws. want, how’s he to tell which house your 

“y 





teher lives in? 
want,” said the traveler, “John Greenleaf 
Whittier, the poet.” * 

“Oh!” remarked the clerk. “Him! Your boot’s 
wore over sideways considerable, and I peouet 
most likely you were looking for Whitcher, the 
shoemaker.’ 


THE QUIETEST PLACE IN THE WORLD. 


F you should ask your friends to name the 
| quietest place in the world, you would probably 
get a great variety of answers. Some would 
say, the summit of a high mountain; others, a 
distant place in the middle of the ocean, or an 
isolated spot in the desert. But on the mountain 
peaks and in the quiet of the wilderness there are 
usually birds to break the silence, and the roar of 
the wind and the dashing of the waves disturb the 
peace of the ocean..- 


We need not flee from civilization to find the 
quietest place in the world, for it is in the heart 
of a city—the city of Utrecht in Holland. This 
quiet place is a room for scientific research, 
especially built to avoid all vibration. Prof. H. 
Zwaardemaker, a well-known Dutch physicist 
and physiologist, had it built. An attempt to con- 
struct a noise-proof room had been made once 
before by Professor Wandt in Leipzig, but that 
was not entirely successful. The means that 
Professor Zwaardemaker used are worthy to be 


recorded. = 

In the first place, he built three rooms, one inside 
of another; then, since a vacuum is a poor Coli- 
ductor of sound, he had the air all pumped from 
between the walls. The interior walls of the 
rooms were covered with six layers of material ; 
one layer was of stone blocks, treated by a special 

rocess. The cavities between the stones were 

lied with horsehair; next to the stone were 
placed layers of wood and cork. The other 
coverings were layers of lead plate, sea grass, 
and paper. The walls were further lined with 
tapestry, to absorb the internal sounds. Not the 
slightest sound can penetrate to the innermost 
chamber. In that room there rules an absolute 
quiet, a quiet that can be found in no other place 
on earth. 
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DISTRUSTED AT HOME. 


R. John A. Hennessy, who has had some 

M experience in looking into official corru) 

tion in New York, tells the Washington 

Star this story of a certain politician, whose rep’ 
tation was no better than his deserts: 


“He used to farm, you know. Well, I met 42 
old farmer neighbor of his last month. - 

“ ‘Si,’ I said, ‘would you call himan honest man 

“Si scratched his whiskers, and smiled, but !\ 
made no answer. ; 

“Well, Si,’ I went on, ‘would you call him a 
liar, then?’ ; 

“oi scratched his whiskers again, and then hic 
said: 


“*Now, Mr. Hennessy, I dunno’s I’d go so !"! 
as to call him a liar, but them as knew him here : 
abouts do say that when he wanted his pigs '° 
come for their feed, he had to git somebody e's 
to call ’em.’ ” 
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DRAWN BY 
JULIA DANIELS 


BY MARGARET A. DOLE. 


And wildly forward starts to prance, 
To toss its head, to leap and dance. 
I cling on tight and let it fly ; 

It soars above, till by and by, 

When higher, almost out of sight, 

I hold a star — my big red kite! 


THE RED KITE. 


My big red kite! It loves to fly! 

It rises slowly to the sky, 

Or madly pulls and fights the gales, 

And ploughs the air through which it sails. 
With all my might I hold the reins ; 

My kite, a race horse, chafes and strains, 
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A SWING SONG. 


Words and music by ELIZABETH RHEEM STONER. 
8: With gentle motion. 





Swing-ing so far, 


1. What do youknow of the blue, blue sky, 
Swing-ing be - low, 


3. What do youknow of your moth - er’s love, 


——— mf a —$—$———_ 


I knowthat it is more sun-ny and clear 


It al-wayswaitsfrom the swing’s first start 
en, 


swing-ing so high? 
swing-ing a - bove? 


Swing-ing fromthere, swing-ing up here.2. What do youknow of 
To hold me close, close to her heart. 


the 








ee 
green,green grass,Swinging down low,look as youpass. I knowthatit has an 
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WHAT FLU 


FFY KNEW. 


BY EMMA GILMAN STEARNS. 


LUFFY is a big black and white cat that 

belongs to Paul, Ned and Bob Hunt. 

He seems to love Paul, the quiet boy, 
just a little better than he does Ned and Bob. 
After he has played with the boys until he 
is tired, he likes to jump up into the big chair 
and curl up in Paul’s lap and go to sleep. 
But best of all, Fluffy likes to sleep on the 
foot of Paul’s little bed. Ned and Bob can 
sometimes coax him up on their beds to play, 
but when he wants to rest, he always goes 
back to Paul’s bed. 

Until last summer the Hunts lived in a little 
New England town, but in July they moved 
to Illinois. Mrs. Hunt told the boys that they 
would have to leave Fluffy with friends until 
they were settled in their new home; and so! 
the day before they left, Paul carried Fluffy 
over to Mrs. Brown, who was going to keep 
him for a while. 

One afternoon, a month later, when Fluffy 
was curled up in a corner of the hammock, he 
saw a large wagon stop in front of the house 
and a boy run up the steps. Fluffy did not 
like strangers; so he ran upstairs to the attic 
door, and mewed just as loud as he could. 
He had always been allowed to go up there 
whenever he had asked, but this time Mrs. 
Brown picked him up in her arms and carried 
him downstairs. In the kitchen he saw a/| 
large crate with hay in the bottom, and two | 
dishes fastened in the corners. Mrs. Brown 
placed Fluffy on the hay, and the boy picked | 
up the crate very carefully, and put it beside | 








him on the seat of the wagon. That night 
Fluffy was put on the cars. At first he 
was afraid, and cried a great deal; but the 
men on the train gave him bits of their lunch- 
eon, and put cool water into his cup when he 
needed it, and after a time he curled up in a 
ball and went to sleep. 

About five o’clock of the second day after 
he had left Mrs. Brown’s, he was again lifted 
up into a wagon and given another ride. 
This time the wagon stopped before a large 
brick house, and the man carried Fluffy’s box 
up the steps. In the doorway stood three 
excited little boys. 

*“*O Fluffy!’’ cried the children, and Fluffy 
answered ‘‘ Me-o-0-0-w?’’ in such a loving 
tone. 

The boys had a saucer of milk on the floor 
in the kitchen, and when their father opened 
the box, Fluffy jumped out and ran right over 
to the saucer, and drank and drank. 

Breathlessly the boys waited. When Fluffy 
had finished the milk, he walked slowly 
through the rooms until he came to the hall. 
Then he ran upstairs and walked through 
each of the chambers, and looked carefully at 
each bed. At last he came to the little room 
where Paul’s bed stood. Then, without any 
hesitation, he jumped up on the foot of the 
bed, just as he had always done when he was 
tired, curled up, and began to purr. 

**O papa,’’ cried the boys, from the door- 
way, ‘‘how do you suppose he knew which 
bed belonged to Paul ?’’ 


_— -— 





When I was very, very small, 

I played inside the garden wall; 
And I’m as sure ag I can be 

The pansies used to talk to me. 
Just what they said, I can’t recall, 
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OUTSIDE THE WALL. 


BY LAURA C. PECK. 


Because I was so very small ; 
“Now that I have taller grown, 

With many playmates of my own, 

I am not able to make out 

A word those pansies talk about. 
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Questions about the contents of this 
department will be gladly answered 
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MRS. HAMPTON’S THURSDAYS. 


HE Mothers’ Club had 

| been talking in a 

most discouraged way 
about Thursdays. Mrs. 
Hampton listened. 

“I take Thursday for my 
‘At Home’ day,” she an- 
nounced, when there came 
alull. There was a chorus 
of incredulity; then some- 
body thought she caught 
the point. 

“Oh, you don’t mean you entertain. 
at home and get dinner!” 

Mrs. Hampton’s eyes twinkled as she answered, 
“It is my maid’s day out, and I stay at home. 
But I don’t get dinner, and we entertain from four 
to six people every Thursday.” 

“How in the world! Tell us all about it!” cried 
the chorus. 

“Well,” Mrs. Hampton began, “‘you know there’s 
no use in having four children unless you can get 
a lot of fun out of them, and that means that 
they must learn to be helpful. Thursday after- 
noon is really my ‘At Home’ to the children. We 
make a game and a party out of it. Each child 
asks a guest, and often their father and I do, 
too—preferably somebody that is lonesome.”’ 

“But what about dinner?” asked one of 
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shellac, thinned to the consistency of milk. Be 
careful that the shellac does not run or form lumps 
or drops at thecorners,and that youdo notcover the 
same place twice while spreading one coat. After 
this has stood at least five hours, rub it smooth 
with number 00 sandpaper, or with pulverized 
pumice stone, applied with a cloth pad moistened 
in water. Rub in adirection parallel with the grain. 
Repeat the process at least three times; six times 
would be better. Finish the last coat by rubbing 
with rottenstone moistened with sweet oil, then wip- 
ing the wood dry, and polishing it with a soft cloth. 

If you desire a more glossy surface, apply pre- 
pared wax according to the directions printed 
upon the can, and rub the wood well. 


* ¢ 


SOME PRINCIPLES OF JELLY - MAKING. 


RANDMOTHER’S rule—or the tradition as 

to what that rule was—generally governs 

the household jelly-making. Almost all 

other important culinary processes have yielded 

to the formulas of domestic science, but jelly- 
making is still based upon family habit. 

The directions given here are far less definite 

than the old-fashioned measure-for-measure, but 

they explain why “some fruits ‘jell’ easily and 


| some don’t,” and they give information that will 


+ 





Fortified with this information, the jelly-maker 
is ready to proceed with the actual cooking. If 
the fruit at hand is juicy, place it in an enameled 
preserving kettle with a small quantity of water. 
Cover it and let it heat slowly, with enough stirring 
to keepit from sticking. Whenthe fruit is steaming 
hot, crush it with a water-soaked wooden masher. 
Ifthe fruit is of a less juicy variety, as apples, wash 
the fruit and cut it into small pieces. Use the skins 
and seeds, but carefully 
discard bruised and un- 


Witt Witt, 
Sr a 





* All letters should be addressed to 
the Editor of the Family Page 
















If extraction number one proved that the fruit 
was lacking in either of these essential ingredi- 
ents, the jelly-maker must supply the lack. One 
way is to use sour apples as a base. They con- 
tain a generous supply of pectin and a pleasing 
acid, with a neutral flavor that allows almost any 
other fruit to be used with them. A lack in 
pectin alone can be supplied by combinations 
with any fruit richer in pectin, or by an extraction 
made from the white 
inner skin of oranges 








sound portions. Cover 
with water the fruit thus 
prepared, and cook it as 
you cook the more juicy 
fruits; but do not crush 
the mass with a masher 
or stir it into mush. 
When either fruit is thor- 
oughly cooked, pour it 
into a cheesecloth jelly 
bag that has been wet 
in hot water. Let the 
mass drain without 
squeezing for about 
thirty minutes. 

After draining, the 
juice is ready for the 
pectin test. Put equal 
quantities of the 
juice and grain al- 


formation that he 


pleasure. 





the members. ‘You said you didn’t get it.” 

“I don’t,” answered Mrs. Hampton. “The 
children do that—only it’s supper.” 

“How old are they?” inquired a new- 
comer. 

“Elizabeth is thirteen,” answered Mrs. 
Hampton, “and Dick ten and a half; Mary 
is eight, and the baby is just past four. But 
the guests help, too; and besides, I told you 
it was a game.” 

“Go on!” eried the elub, in concert. 

“T’ll describe yesterday,” said Mrs. Hamp- 
ton. “Supper was to be at half past five, 
so they all marched in at ten minutes to 
five, eight as eager little soldiers as you 
could wish to see. We make believe that 
we are a military company. So they drew 
up before me and saluted. Then after roll 
call, I asked for special volunteers for 
muffins and scrambled eggs. Sergeant 
Elizabeth spoke up and said that she was 
sure her muffins were good enough now 
even for Thursday, and that she and her 
helper could manage them and the cocoa. 
I advised her to double her receipt, and then 
detailed her to the kitchen. 

“Captain Dick volunteered for the eggs, 
for he learned to scramble them last summer 
in camp. He also offered the services of his 
‘orderly,’ to whom I assigned the task of 
serving the peach preserve and filling the 
milk pitcher. 











“Then I detailed Mary and her guest to 
set the table and fill the water glasses. The 
baby always has the proud task of pushing the 
chairs up to the table when it is all set, and of 
being my first assistant. 

“It’s my province to turn the affair into a party, 
so I arrange the flowers for the centre, while the 
baby puts a tiny bouquet.at each place. I arrange 
the surprise package, too—in a big covered dish on 
the sideboard; sometimes it’s candy, sometimes 
it’s nuts or fruit, or a special cake. We had a 
cake yesterday, for we found out that it was the 
birthday of my seamstress’s little boy, so Dick 
asked him for his guest, and I invited the mother. 

“As soon as the last hot dish is ready, we all 
troop out to the dining room, and the party begins. 
After supper one squad puts away the food, if 
there’s any left, one carries out soiled dishes, and 
one puts away the regular table furniture, while 
the baby sets back the chairs. Then Elizabeth 
scrapes the dishes, Dick washes them, and their 
helpers wipe them. Mary and her friend put the 
clean ones away. 

“When everything is in apple-pie order, we all go 
into the living room and have some sort of jollifi- 
cation for an hour; then I send the guests home. 
Sometimes we have singing, sometimes it’s a 
game; lately it’s been Mr. Hampton’s new toy, 
his reflector for post cards.”’ 

“But what about all those -children in the 
kitchen?” asked a woman in aad corner. “Isn’t 
it bedlam let loose ?” 

“It was, the first time, I admit, but I worked 
that problem out very quickly. I never have 
more than two cooks; they and their helpers are 
the only ones allowed in the kitchen. Those who 
set the table aren’t allowed beyond the pantry; 
neither is the baby. In the kitchen I have two 
tables, on opposite sides of the room; one for the 
cooks, with strict rules about sides; and the other 
for serving. The cooks get out all their materials 
first, and then the helpers have a little leeway.” 

“But,” objected the woman in the corner, “you 
really do a good deal of work yourself.” 

“Of course I do,” returned Mrs. Hampton, 
“unless I happen to have a headache or am 
especially busy; then you should see how beau- 
tifully they get on without me!” 


* ¢ 


FINISHING ANTIQUE FURNITURE. 


N many old houses are pieces of furniture that 
| have descended through several generations. 

Often, except for a few unimportant bruises 
and the need of refinishing, they are almost as 
good as ever. Such pieces any careful person can 
refinish. First remove the old finish by the use of 
one of the numerous varnish removers, which can 
be purchased at any paint store. Take care to use 
one that contains no potash, for potash deadens 
the natural beauties of the grain and the color of 
the wood. After the wood becomes thoroughly 
dry, sandpaper i¢ with either number 4% or number 
1 sandpaper, with special care for the corners. 

Apply over all the exposed wood a coat of white 





enable the jelly-maker, novice or expert, to for- 
mulate her own rule; but she must formulate it 
afresh for each lot of fruit—an easy task when 
once she has established a basis for judgment 
and learned a few simple principles. 

In the first place, the jelly-maker should remem- 
ber that the bulk of all fruit is water; the fruit 
juice contains sugar, vegetable acid, flavoring and 
pectin, the snbstance upon which the “‘jellying” of 
the fruit depends. The five things with which the 
jelly-maker must deal are the amount of pectin 
in the fruit, the amount of sugar to be added to 
the juice, the time when it should be added, how 
long the juice should be cooked, and the acidity of 
the fruit. Each of these things depends in a 
measure upon all the others, but the quantity of 
pectin is all-important. 

The amount of sugar to be added to the fruit 
juice depends upon the amount of pectin; the 
richer the fruit in pectin, the more sugar the juice 
can carry, and vice versa. The proportion of 
pectin differs with each kind of fruit, and in the 
same fruit at different seasons and at different 
stages of maturity. A simple test, hereafter de- 
scribed, will tell the jelly-maker how much of the 
precious pectin she has. To form jelly from juice 
that has little pectin in proportion to its bulk, the 
juice must be cooked correspondingly longer than 
juices richer in the jelly-making substance. If the 
fruit juice is not sufficiently acid, the sugar is likely 
to behave badly in the ‘‘jellying’”’ process and the 
resulting jelly to have an unsatisfactory flavor. 

It may seem as if upon this basis a domestic 
scientist might test every jelly-making fruit for 
pectin, and make a table that would read some- 
thing like this: 

Currants.—To one pound of sugar add one pound 
of juice; cook five minutes; add 





cohol into a trans- 
parent glass—a 
teaspoonful of each 
is generally suffi- 
cient. As soon as 
the mixture is cool, 





The Home Orchard. 


Beginning with the August Family 
Page, The Companion will print a series 
of articles of unusual helpfulness to 
the family that wishes to raise its own 
fruit. Whether the reader has a small 
baek yard or many acres to devote to 
an orchard, the articles will give him 
just the concise and authoritative in- skin. 


obtain the largest amount of profit and 
pleasure; for in having just the right 
trees, intelligently chosen, planted and 
eared for, there are both profit and 


The series will treat of such matters 
as locality and soil, buying and plant- 
ing, dwarf trees, how to make old trees 
profitable, grafting, caring for the 
young orchard, insects and other pests, is lacking in pectin. 
and pieking the fruit; and will apply 
to apples, pears, peaches, plums, cher- 
ries, apricots, nectarives, and quinces. 


or lemons, preferably 
thick-skinnedones. This 
extraction can be made 
from fresh fruit at the 
jelly-making season, or 
the skins can be saved 
and dried, and kept for 
use when they are 
needed. In either case, 
use only the white inner 
Put the skin 
through a fine meat 
grinder, and soak the 
pulp in cold water for 
twelve or more hours. 
Cook the mass slowly 
two or three hours, and 
drain it as you would 
drain any juice for jelly. 
Add the resulting prod- 
uct to the fruit juice that 


needs in order to 


Add a little at a time, 
and test frequentiy to 
discover when you have 
added enough to supply 

















the pectin will 
gather in a gelat- 
inous mass. One test will tell little, for 
there is no standard of absolute measure- 
ment available for the housewife. After 
she has tested a few juices, however, she 


parison that will show her definitely the 
relative jelly-making values of different 
fruits. and enable her to handle them with 
intelligence instead of by guess. 

For convenience the juice obtained from 
the first cooking is called “extraction number 
one.” All fruits should yield two or more 
extractions. After making the first extrac- 
tion, return the fruit pulp in the bag to the 
preserving kettle, cover it with water, and 
proceed exactly as you did before. While the 
mass is cooking and draining, extractionnum- 
ber one can be tested and made into jelly. 

By the results of the peetin test, the jelly- 
maker decides whether the juice is rich 
enough to carry two, one and one-half, one, 
or three-quarters of a measure of sugar to a 
measure of juice. Remember that more 
jelly is spoiled by adding too much sugar 
than 100 little, and that it is much easier to 
correct the error of the use of too little than 
of too much. Next, the jelly-maker will ask when 
the sugar should be added. As sugar cooked for 
a considerable period with a mild acid has a ten- 
dency to split into two simple sugars that are 
less sweet, and that do not give good texture to 
jelly, the sugar should not be added as soon as the 
juice is put upon the fire. If the sugar is added, 
as is the practice with some jelly-makers, just 
before the mass is removed from the fire, the sugar 
is likely later to crystallize throughout the jelly. 
The wise method is to add the sugar after the 
juice has cooked half the time the jelly-maker has 
decided will be necessary for the finished jelly. 

The “jelly test” is useful to confirm the jelly- 
maker’s judgment as to the probable length of 
time required for cooking. If the mass when 
gently poured from the spoon leaves it in a sheet, 
instead of running to the point and dropping, or if 
it breaks off in a jellylike mass, it is ready to pour 
at once into hot sterilized jelly glasses. All the 
tests that call for the cooling of the liquid are 
unsafe, since the juice continues to cook while the 
test is being made. Fill the glasses to the brim, 
and set them away in a cool place to allow the juice 
to harden. The jelly will shrink enough to allow 
a layer of hot paraffin to be poured on the top 
before the glasses are closed with the tin covers. 

To return to extraction two: after it has drained, 
the juice should be tested. If it is rich in pectin, 
make another extraction—number three; if the 
third extraction is still rich in pectin, make yet 
another. Generally three extractions are enough. 
Mix extractions two, three, and four, if there 
are four. 

Because of the water that you added to each of 
the extractions after the first, all of them are 
much diluted and less rich; but the jelly made from 
them will equal the product of ex- 








sugar, and cook five minutes longer. 

Raspberries.—To three-quarters of 
a pound of sugar add a pound of 
juice; cook fifteen minutes; add 
sugar, and cook fifteen minutes 
longer. 

Convenient as such a table would 
be, it is not exact, although the in- 
formation given above holds for some 
currants and raspberries at some 
seasons. Currants grown in a rainy 
season will be less rich in pectin 
than those grown in a dry, sunshiny 








traction one if it has received the 
treatment that it demands. 

There are two methods of proce- 
dure. The first method requires that 
the juice be returned to the fire and 
concentrated by boiling. When the 
bulk has been reduced to the jelly- 
maker’s liking, she adds the amount 
of sugar indicated by the pectin 
test, and cooks the juice as much 
longer as the test indicates. The 
amount of pectin shown to be pres- 
ent in the concentrated juice may be 








season; the fruit to be used may 
be green, or it may be overripe; 
analyses of different varieties of currants show 
different proportions of pectin, acid, and sugar. 
It is better—almost necessary—to test each time, 
and thus create a definite rule that fits the par- 
ticular case. Knowledge of the amount of pectin 
gives the jelly-maker not merely the exact pro- 
portion of sugar to be added and exact informa- 
tion as to the time required to cook the juice; it 
shows also which juice will make good jelly when 
used alone, and which needs to be combined with 
other fruits. 





even larger than in extraction num- 
ber one. If so, add more sugar, but 
do not cook the syrup so long as before. If the 
jelly-maker does not wish to concentrate the juice, 
she should follow the second method. As soon as 
the fruit has drained she should test it for pectin. 
Because of the large amount of water still in the 
juice, the test will show a small proportion of 
pectin. Consequently the jelly-maker must add 
less sugar, and cook the juice longer both before 
and after adding the sugar. 

These directions have assumed that the fruit 
has enough pectin and acid to make good jelly. 


has established for herself a basis of com-. 





the deficieney. 

If acid alone is lack- 
ing, it may be supplied by adding a small quantity 
of lemon juice, or citrie or tartarie acid. When 
the jelly-maker remembers that pure citric acid is 
made from lemon juice, and that tartaric acid is 
from the same base as the cream of tartar, she 
will not fear those acids. 

The discovery of this rich supply of jelly-making 
product has made possible genuine jelly from 
oranges and lemons. One method is to prepare 
the pectin from the skins, as directed, add the fruit 
juice, and test and proceed as for any jelly. The 
second method resembles that used for ordinary 
apple jelly. Take one lemon to two thick-skinned 
oranges. Wash the fruit thoroughly; cut it into 
thin slices. Cover the slices with water, and allow 
them to stand twelve or more hours. Cook them 
longer than you would cook apple or berries. 
Drain the mass and test it. The test will disclose 
an ample supply of pectin, and you can proceed 
as directed before. The flavor of jelly made in 
this way has a little of the bitter taste of orange 
marmalade. 

The housekeeper who spends her vacation away 
from home should remember that juice can be 
canned and used for jelly-making at any time. 
Thus she can take advantage of the wealth of fruit 
round her, without attempting the difficult and 
tiring art of jelly-making without the necessary 
conveniences. She can transport juice more easily 
than jelly. Whether at home or not, she may well 
can the surplus juice of a plentiful fruit against 
a probable shortage of it in subsequent seasons. 
Moreover, by the use of the canned juice, she can 
have fresh jelly all the year, since the juice, prop- 
erly canned, keeps fresh indefinitely, while the 
finished jelly, even if well made, deteriorates 
more rapidly. 

Outside New England, blueberries are a fruit 
often overlooked for jelly-making. Blueberries are 
rich in pectin, and combine well with other fruits, 
and the jelly made from them is of delicate flavor, 
and sweet. Unlike currant jelly, which is excel- 
lent to serve with meats, the blueberry jelly is 
essentially a sweet-course jelly, adapted for cake 
filling or puddings that call for jelly. 
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CATCHING THE SNAKE’S TAIL. 
Hi is an enjoyable game that can be 
quickly taught to children. It is especially 
suited to outdoor parties and picnies. 

The players form in a line, and each one places 
one hand upon the shoulder of the child in front. 
The child at the beginning of the line is called the 
head of the snake, and the last child is called 
the tail. The “catcher” stands about five yards 
from the “‘head”’ of the snake, and at a given signal 
attempts to catch the “tail” without touching any 
other child. The players of course try to prevent 
him from accomplishing his purpose by moving 
about; but they must keep the line unbroken, 
and a child whose hand is loosened from the 
shoulder ahead must become the catcher. In that 
event, the player who has been catcher takes his 
place at the head of the line, and the game pro- 
ceeds as before. The same happens when the 
catcher succeeds in touching the tail; in that case 
the tail becomes the catcher. 


* © 


A FARMER’S SOCIABLE. 


N a Middle Western State some years ago, 4 
[woman conceived the idea of organizing @ 

society of twelve families, in order to promote 
an interest in fruit-growing, labor-saving devices 
and mechanical conveniences for the home, £a'- 
dening and the culture of flowers. 

Her husband seconded the idea. They called 
in two of their most progressive neighbors anc 
worked out the plan. The meetings were to be 
held once a month at the houses of the members. 
Ten o’clock in the morning was agreed upon ; tha‘ 
gave the men ample time to put up their horse: 
and inspect the farm before dinner. 

After dinner there was a formal business meet 
ing. The secretary kept a record of the trals- 
actions and made a report. The committees 
previously appointed then reported on conditio 1s 
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found, recent improvements, crops, stock, and so 
forth. Papers and discussion followed. 

At four o’clock the meeting closed, and the 
farmers started for home. Sons,and daughters 
accompanied their parents; the “sociable” was 
for the whole family, so there was usually an 
attendance of from forty to fifty. Those who had 
small houses planned to entertain during the 
summer months, and served the dinner on tables 
set under the trees. The host of the day was 
privileged to invite as many guests as he chose ; 
generally the minister or some friend from the 
city was present at each meeting. Professors 
from the university or agricultural college some- 
times came, and once the governor of the state. 

The organization soon became the centre of 
a progressive community. Neighbors vied with 
each other in securing labor-saving machinery for 
the house as well as for the farm and outbuildings. 
Many a woman had running water piped into the 
house in consequence. 

Very rarely was the pressure of farm work 
allowed to interfere with the holiday. That whole 
section of the state became known as thrifty and 
progressive, and the lives of the farmers’ wives 
and daughters gained wider interest. 
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A COVERED FEEDING BOX FOR 
POULTRY. 


PARROWS are often expensive guests in 

poultry yards and pigeon coops. They steal 

a good deal of the food intended for the right- 
ful occupants. A novel way to prevent the loss is 
to provide feeding boxes fitted with hanging doors 
that open only upon the approach of pigeon or 
hen. 

Make the box about 12 inches long, 9% inches 
high and 5 inches wide, and leave an opening on 
one side, for the swinging door, which should be 
12 inches long and 3% inches wide, and should fit 
the hole so loosely that it will swing easily on two 
stout wire nails, B B, that pass through holes at 
either end of the box. 

Nail two light, narrow strips of wood about 
7 inches long, C C, to the two upper sides of the 
swinging door, so that they will project 6 inches 








beyond the upper edge, and bore a small hole in 
the upper end of each stick. To the sides of the 
box, near the front and about 1% inches from 
the bottom, attach two light, narrow strips, D D, 
about eight inches longer than the width of the 
box, and projecting about 4 inches beyond it both 
at the front and at the back. Connect them in 
front by a strip about 3 inches wide, to serve as a 
platform. The side strips are levers, and should 
be fastened to the sides of the box by good-sized 
screws with washers between the strips and the 
box; and the screw holes should be large enough 
to allow free play. 

To insure the closing of the swinging door when 
the platform is unoccupied, provide a counter- 
weight at the long end of each lever. If the feed- 
ing box is for pigeons, let the weights be 5 or 6 
ounces ; if it is designed for hens, make the weights 
@ little heavier. 

Through the two holes in the sticks, C C, run 
small cords to fasten the sticks to the platform 
below. 

The swinging door keeps tightly closed of its 
own weight; but when a pigeon or hen alights on 
the platform, the weight of the bird pulls down the 
projecting sticks, and the food within the box is 
exposed to view. In order to accustom the birds 
to the device, it is a good plan to weight the plat- 
form with a stone for a day or two, and to keep 
the door open. After feeding from the platform a 
few times, the most timid hen will lose all fears 
of the simple mechanism. 

lf the feeding box is to be used in the open air, 
the top should slope so that rain will run off. A 
Steep incline may also be arranged inside, to keep 
the food near the front of the box. 


* © 


TWO CROPS OF PEAS FROM ONE 
PLANTING. 


FTER the first crop of peas has been gathered, 
many a gardener has seen a few small blos- 
soms at the tops of the vines, particularly of 

{all peas. They are generally considered to be 
Sporadic and of little worth. But the fact is that 
the vines, by some subtle instinct, appear to know 
that they have been robbed of the seeds that are 
to reproduce their species, and as a consequence 
arc making a desperate effort to repair the 
damage. Many fruits and vegetables will do the 
«ue thing; and in this case, all that is necessary 
to Dring the vines into abundant bloom and bear- 
‘iz Is to encourage and foster the new growth and 
bi ssoms. 
“nly tall varieties of peas will bear successfully 
second time; and those whose height ranges 
‘tween the dwarf and the very tall are best. 
‘h are the Thomas Laxton, the Gradus, and the 
called Dwarf Telephone. As soon as the old 
‘op begins to wane, the vines should receive 
‘ne attention. Weeds at their roots should be 
i iled out, and the earth should be drawn up to 
‘elr roots. But most important of all, the rows 
“ust have a good drenching, either with a sprinkler 
by irrigation. At this time also, it is well to 
ck off all the old peas, so that none will harden 
‘the vines. Often, just at this season, there are 
ae rains, when it will not be necessary to wet 
‘¢ rows; but if the blooms do not begin to come 
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profusely, water should be got to the roots in 
some way. After the little peas have become set 
on the vines, they will take care of themselves ; the 
gardener has only to wait for his crop. In size, 
tenderness, and flavor the second crop is often 
superior to the first; the pods are larger and 
thicker, and often there are more of them on a 
particular vine than the first growth supplied. 
Their delicious flavor and crisp tenderness are 
due to the fact that their development is remark- 
ably rapid. 

By this method of culture, from two rows sixty 
feet long, planted in ‘double sets’ and trained to 
brush, seven bushels of peas have been gathered 
from a single planting of three pints of seeds. 
And the season extended from May 20th, when 
the first peas were gathered, until July 20th, 
when the last of the second crop were picked. 
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THE USE OF SANDPAPER. 
Piss nonprofessional woodworkers realize that | 





skill and judgment are required in the use _ 

of sandpaper. It should be used only to | 
give the finishing touches; never until all of the | 
work with the cutting tools has been finished. | 
Otherwise the fine particles of sand forced into 
the grain of the wood will quickly destroy the keen 
edge of any tool that may afterward be used. 

Sandpaper should be torn in halves the short 
way of the paper; one of the pieces may then be 
doubled, and folded over one side and two edges 
of a block of wood about % of an inch by 3 inches 
by ‘4 inches. That will enable you to grasp the 
sandpaper and the block firmly. 

In sandpapering a straight surface, always use 
a block; for small inside corners, like fillets of 
mouldings, use a sharp-cornered block. 

It is important that the fineness of the sand- 
paper should be such as is adapted to the work in | 
hand. It is graded by numbers, beginning with | 
No. 00, and ranging to No.3. The finest, 00, is used 
chiefly to rub down shellac or varnish between 
coats; Nos. 0 and 4% may be used upon mahogany 
and other close-grained fancy woods, but No. 1 is 
fine enough for ordinary purposes. No. 144 is the 
grade most commonly used. Nos. 2, 24% and 3 are 
for use on floors and outside painted work. 

In sandpapering either broad or curved surfaces 
that are to be stained, or finished in the natural 
color, take care to make the strokes of the sand- 
paper parallel with the grain. If different pieces 
of wood join one another at an angle, as, for 
example, in panel work, sandpaper the pieces 
in order, round the panel. Do not allow the 
sandpaper to drag across the grain of any other 
piece while you are working on one. Smooth, 
scrape and sandpaper as many as possible of the 
parts of a piece of work before you put them 
together; otherwise you will not be able to sand- 
paper the corners as you should. 

The most frequent abuse of sandpaper consists 
in depending upon it to remedy the defects caused 
by a dull, poorly adjusted smoothing plane or a 
dull scraper. The wood should be smoothed with 
a sharp, correctly adjusted plane, and scraped 
with a well-sharpened scraper, until there is a 
perfect surface in which neither cross-grained 
places nor plane cuts are visible. Sandpaper | 
should not be expected to do the work of the cut- 
ting tools, or to do more than make a uniform sur- 
face upon which the stain and finish can be laid. 

Take care not to let the sandpaper slip off the 
corner of the wood from the force of your stroke. 
Such a slip may mar the appearance of the work. 
The extreme corner of the outside angle formed 
by adjoining surfaces will be somewhat rough; 
touch it lightly with the sandpaper, only enough 
to make the corner smooth, not enough to destroy 
its shape. 

In sandpapering such woods as mahogany, but- 
ternut and sycamore, you will be likely to rub 
up the grain or cause fuzzy places, unless you 
allow the sandpaper to cut in but one direction of 
the stroke, and lift it clear of the wood in the other 
direction. 
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ORANGE MOUSSE.—Take one and. one-half 
cupfuls of the juice of sweet oranges and one- 
fourth of a cupful of lemon juice. ix with two 
cupfuls of sugar. Whip one pint of heavy cream 
until itis firm. Add the fruit juice and the sugar, 
and one cupful of English walnut meats that have 
been ou fine. Fill a mould, and pack it in 
ice and salt. Leave it for four hours 


CHOCOLATE ICE CREAM WITH CINNA- 
MON SAUCE.—Those who Have never combined 
the flavors of cinnamon and chocolate have a treat | 
in store. Make a syrup of one pint of granulated | 
sugar and one-half cupful of water. en all the 
sugar is dissolved, boil the syrup gently for per- 
haps a minute, then add one-fourth teaspoonful of 
cinnamon extract. Serve the same cold with | 
chocolate ice cream. 


TORTONI.—Boil together an even half-cupful | 
of sugar and one-half cupful of cold water until it | 
slightly erinan from the spoon. Beat three eggs 
thoroughly, add the boiling — slowly, beating 
all the while (about twenty minutes). Mix one-| 
half pint of cream, and one cupful of milk, and | 
whip the mass stiff. Mix all the ingredients 
together, add one teaspoonful of vanilla and ten | 
dry maccaroons, powdered fine. Put the mixture | 
in a mould, and pack it in ice and salt for six | 
hours or longer. } 


SUGARED ICE CREAM.—Make caramel sugar | 
by placing granulated — in an aluminum pan | 
over a slow fire. When the sugar is liquid and a | 
golden brown, remove from the fire and cool. Roll | 
or aga the sugar to a powder. When serving | 
plain vanilla ice cream, powder with the prepared | 
sugar the inside of the cooled glass in which the 
individual service is to be placed; fill the glass | 
with ice cream, and powder with the sugar. If | 
desired, blanched almonds may be added to the | 
sugar just before removing from the fire. 

| 


FROZEN CHERRY CUSTARD.—Scald_ one 
pint of milk in a double boiler. Beat the yolks of | 
six eggs, add one cupful of sugar, and continue 
beating until smooth. Stir the eggs and eer 
slowly into the hot milk, and continue cooking 
until the mixture thickens sufficiently to coat the 
—-. Remove at once from the fire. Add one 
pint of cream and one tablespoonful of vanilla, 
and continue stirring until partly cool. When 
cold, begin to freeze, and when the mixture is half 
frozen add one cupful of candied cherries cut into 
small pieces, and finish freezing. 



































“What Did Your Mama 
Give You at Night?” 


Every night, in this summer of 1914, thousands of chil- 
dren enjoy Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice in milk. 


It has come to be the ‘‘good-night dish.’’ 


The little ones delight in it, wait for it, count on it. 
Sometimes they wonder what children did before Puffed 
Grains were invented. And they ask their mothers what 
they used to eat. 





Bowls of milk, in the olden days, were filled with bread 
or crackers—made of just the inner part of the wheat. 


Now we have the whole Wheat, shaped just as it grew, 
but puffed to eight times normal size. It is four times as 
porous as bread. It has been subjected to terrific heat, so 
it tastes like toasted nuts. 


Or we have the whole Rice, or the heart of the Corn, 
made into toasted bubbles. Into wafers that float, and that 
crush at a touch into most delicious morsels. 

wv 


And we have every food granule blasted to pieces so 
digestion can instantly act. All this because Prof. A. P. 
Anderson learned how to explode these grains. 
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In the morning these same grains are served with sugar 
and cream, or we mix them with our berries. At dinner we 
scatter them—like nut meats—over dishes of ice cream. 
We use them in candy making. And countless children, 
when at play, eat them dry like peanuts. 





Stop and consider how many delights these Puffed Grains 
have brought to your home. Think what it means, morning, 
noon and night, to have them always ready to serve. How 
you use them as foods and confections. 


You will wonder what you did without them. You will 
also wonder why you ever let the pantry stock run out. 
see if you have them—all three—on hand. 


Go 
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Questions about the contents of this i 
department will be gladly answered 





THE “ODD” GIRL. 


OME girls are born 
S “odd,” but most of 
those who are con- 
spicuous through their dif- 
ference from others have 
acquired their peculiarity ; 
and although they do not 
usually realize it, their odd- 
ity in most cases has its seat 
in a peculiar sort of vanity. 
We cannot all be of one 
pattern, and if we were, the 
world would be a dull and monotonous place; but 
the girl who departs noticeably from the ways of 
her family or her neighbors is certain not only to 
make others uncomfortable, but to make herself 
unhappy. 

Oddity seldom has its source in love. It is born 
rather of resentment, or obstinacy, or contempt 
for others. The odd girl suffers at the thought of 
going with the majority. It is an instinct with 
her to be against whatever is popular. If her 
classmates like a teacher, she feels impelled to 
dislike her; if her friends are enthusiastic over 
a book, she promptly sets herself to pick flaws 
in it; if her associates take up a new game or 
amusement, she instinctively feels an aversion 
to it. She is, indeed, more desirous of being 
thought original than of being regarded as 
agreeable; and although honest persons have 
a right to feel some contempt for those who are 
always moving along the line of least resistance 
and falling into step with the majority because 
they cannot or will not think out things for 
themselves, yet that weakness is no more rep- 
rehensible than the egotistic weakness of the 
girl who opp all of ideas and cus- 
toms merely to show her individuality. 

Odd persons usually pride themselves on 
“using their brains,” but if they will stop to 
think what their nonconformity means, they 
will see that often it is merely the result of 
neglecting to take lessons from the past. They 
have chosen to start at the beginning, and they 
require proof of the value of every social law. 
They are natural “stand-outers,” and make 
serious inroads on the time and strength and 
patience of those who, because they love them, 
try to whip them into line. They are like obsti- 
nate recruits, who will not study the manual of 
arms or obey the drillmaster. They like to 
think of themselves as a noble minority. It 
never occurs to them that some minorities are 
merely stupid and obstructive. 

It is an auspicious day for the odd girl when 
she sees herself as she is, the child of a mis- 
fortune that it lies within her own power to 
mitigate, or perhaps to remedy. She will be 
happier when she conforms to fashion, to cus- 
tom, and to the prevailing taste, at least so far 
as is consistent with her best and most loving 
self. It is kinder to join in amusements than 
to criticize them; pleasanter to agree than to dis- 
agree; more courteous to stand with people than 
to stand against them; more righteous to help 
construct than to tear down. 

For those odd girls who have been the victims 
of circumstances, and who are held by shyness or 
a sort of sorrow of self-consciousness from “‘com- 
ing into the game” with others, there should be 
only compassion. But even they, if they will 
forget themselves and think of others, will find 
their oddity disappearing before their efforts at 
service and sociability. 


PHOTOGRAPHING SMALL ANIMALS. 
NV ciscaa all photographic rules have to be 








discarded in dealing with wild things, and 
the photographer must fall back upon his 
own ingenuity, and devise new ways and means. 


In order to photograph a gopher, one student of | 


wild life caught a half-grown animal, thinking 
that he could tame it; but the longer he kept it, 
the wilder it became. He had, therefore, to try 
another way. 

In the middle of the back yard he drove a stake 
until four feet of it remained above ground. On 
top of the stake he nailed a board eight inches 
square, and over the board he laid a piece of sod a 
foot square. On the middle of the sod he focused 
his camera. Then he placed the young gopher on 
the sod, from which it was afraid to jump. At 
first the little animal ran from side to_side, but 
soon it became composed, and contemplated seri- 
ously some kernels of corn that the man had 
placed in the centre of the diminutive pasture. 
Meanwhile the photographer got several excellent 
pictures. 

It is difficult to photograph prairie dogs. If you 
keep moving you can get near them, but as soon 
as you stop they will drop to all fours within the 
bowl of their burrow. 

If you put hay or rocks near the burrow to con- 
ceal the camera, the dogs move to other burrows, 
through underground passages; but if you leave 
the stones or hay for a week or two, the dogs will 
return to their original houses. Then, by con- 
cealing the camera behind the stones or under the 
hay, and working the shutter by means of a rubber 
tube or a string, you have an opportunity to secure 
good pictures. 

It is best to let the dogs come out of the burrows 
and graze for a little while; then suddenly show 
yourself or whistle. The dogs will instantly run 
to their burrows and stand on their hind legs to 
look at the intruder. The time to take the picture 
is when they are thus standing erect round the 
burrows. The camera, however, must not be 
placed too close, else the depth of focus will not 
cover the width of the bowl on the rim of which 
the dogs stand. 

Rabbits can be photographed in several ways. 
The secret of getting near them is to move very 
slowly. Any quick motion is likely to start them 
off. By slow approach, and with a tripod camera, 
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a Companion contributor once photographed a 
jack rabbit that he started from a clump of bushes 
on the open prairie. On another day, and with a 
telephoto lens, he photographed a cottontail that 
he had driven into the open woods. Whatever the 
conditions, slow approach, without a single quick 
motion, is the secret; and indeed, to make no 
quick motions is a good rule with all wild things. 


FILLING THE LINEN CHEST. 
VII. , Eyelet Embroidery. 

YELET embroidery, or broderie anglaise, with 
its dainty opénwork effects, looks more diffi- 
cult than it really is. In reality, the stitches 

employed are simple. As with embroidery in 
general, patience is the important element. Beau- 
tiful examples of eyelet embroidery appear in the 
Madeira work at present so popular for collars, 
eufis, handkerchiefs, and doilies. 

There are three ways of preparing eyelets before 





you work the final over-and-over stitch. These 
may be catalogued in the following way: 

Preparation of Eyelet. (Fig.1.) See the first 
row of working details. If the eyelets are to be 
small, pierce the material with a stiletto. Force 
the stiletto in between the warp and the woof 
threads of the material with a gentle twisting 
motion. In that way you can make a compara- 
tively large eyelet without breaking or even draw- 
ing the threads. Then bring the needle and thread 
up through the material very close to the edge of 
the eyelet hole. Put the needle down through the 
hole, and bring it up through the edge of the mate- 
rial very close to the first stitch. Do not let the 
threads overlap. They should lie close, and side 
by side. It is a matter of personal preference or 
ease whether you work the over-and-over stitches 
from right to left or from left to right. In either 
case, they should form a smooth, hard edge. You 
can work over the “‘beginning end” of the thread 
for a few stitches to give security without a knot. 
Hold the work in an embroidery frame, or if you 
prefer to hold it in the hand, let the eyelet rest on 
the cushion of the left forefinger. To finish, make 
two or three tiny running stitches along the back 
of the eyelet. 

Preparation of Eyelet. (Fig. 2.) Outline the 
eyelet with fine running stitches. Cut the centre 
of the material crisscross; turn under the cut 
sections and work fine over-and-over stitches until 
you cover the turned-under material. Sometimes 
the material is cut away, parallel to the outline of 
the eyelet, and close to it. That makes an edge 
that is very effective on fine material, but not 
quite so strong. 

Preparation of Eyelet. (Fig.3.) See the second 
row of working details. Outline the eyelet with 
fine running stitches, then pick up each of the 
stitches that appear on the surface 








The Wallachian Eyelet. Make a small punc- 
ture. Hold the material as for blanket stitchery, 
and work radiating blanket stitches all round the 
puncture. 

The Close Eyelet, with Purled Edge. Make a 
puncture with the stiletto, and make régular util- 
itarian buttonhole stitches with purls at the edge 
of the puncture. 

The fourth row of working details (Fig. 5) shows 
the preparation and types of shaded open eyelets 
—the first style worked with plain over-and-over 
stitches, the second with blanket stitches, the 
third with blanket stitches round the base and 
with fine over-and-over stitches round the upper 
half. The preparation consists of fine running 
stitches that follow the edge of the eyelet and fill 
the heavy part of it. 

The fifth row (Fig. 6) illustrates the wheat ear 
eyelet. In this form, the over-and-over stitches 
are placed farther apart, so that they give a less 
compact effect. 

The embroidered square illustrates a hardanger 
eyelet with radiating over-and-over threads. If 

this is made on closely woven material, the hole 
must be punctured with a stiletto. If made on 
openwork material such as scrim or canvas, no 
puncture is necessary. 

In Fig. 7 note particularly the outlining of 
the round eyeleted scallops where eyelets follow 
closely one after another. The running stitches 
should cover continuously first the upper half 
of one scallop, then the lower half of the second 
scallop, the upper half of the third, and so forth, 
with no break in the thread; then there should 
be a return row of alternating lower, upper, 
lower, upper, and soforth. That gives strength 
to the continuous edge. Finish the lower edge 
or lower half of each eyeleted scallop with 
continuous blanket stitches, running from one 
half-scallop to another.. Finish the upper edge 
with fine over-and-over stitches, also worked 
continuously from one half-scallop to another. 

The last working detail (Fig. 8) shows vertical 
oval eyelets with pointed scallops. 
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CORNSTARCH BEADS. 


GIRL who is trying to think of something 
A to make for her little sister may find 
amusement for a rainy day in making 
doll beads from cornstarch and salt. It is pos- 
sible to color them any shade that suits the indi- 
vidual fancy, and when strung alone or with 
glass beads between them, they make attrac- 
tive necklaces for a child to play with. 

Mix four tablespoonfuls of salt with two table- 
spoonfuls of water, and add coloring matter to 
suit your taste. In a separate dish mix two 
tablespoonfuls of cornstarch with two table- 
spoonfuls of water, and add perfume if you 
wish. Allow the salt to become boiling hot; 
then stir in the starch. Since it cooks instantly, 
it is best to have some one pour the starch for 

you while you stir it vigorously. When the mix- 
ture is cool enough to handle, knead it with 
your hands; then take small bits and roll tliem 
into beads. Run them on pins and leave them 
in this position until they are nearly dry; then 
remove them. Do not make them too large, and 
be careful not to let your pins discolor the starch 
with rust. If you wish to keep the dough for 
future use, wrap it in a wet om or cover it with 
a dish. 
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LEAF - COLLECTING. 


F you were interested in the “Leaf Entertain- 
| ment,” that was described in the Girls’ Page 

for June, you will like to know how to collect 
the leaves for something more permanently valu- 
able than a game. The method of mounting the 
leaves that is described here is the most durable 
and attractive that The Companion has yet dis- 
covered. 

In general, no part of a tree is so surely a mark 
of identification as the leaf. There is something 
fascinating and detective-like in plucking a leaf, 
running it down in your tree book, and, on such 
slight evidence, naming your “suspect.” For 
example, you pluck a leaf that you believe belongs 
to a sugar maple, but a milky sap exuding from 
the stem proves beyond a doubt that your tree is 
a Norway maple. To the nature lover, the non- 
botanical study of trees should prove an inter- 
esting pastime incidental to her other outdoor 
activities, especially if she preserves her leaves in 
a systematic collection. 

Photography from nature and pressing leaves in 
a book are the usual methods by which collections 
of leaves are preserved. Photography does not, 
of course, show the colors, and pressing does not 

preserve the specimens in their nat- 





by slipping the needle and thread 
under each successively, from the 
outside, in toward the centre. 
That makes a cordlike edge, a little 
heavier foundation for the over-and- 
over stitches. With medium size 
oval eyelets, a longitudinal slash 
across the centre will permit the 
goods to be turned back; with a 
large, oval eyelet, two short cross 
slashes in addition may be needed. 

The third row of working details 
shows different types of the close 








ural state with safety or perma- 
nence. There is, however, a way in 
which leaves can be preserved in ali 
their original gloss and beauty. 

Lay the leaf on a sheet of paper, 


thorough, although not too thick, 
coat of strong glue. If the stem is 
too fat, carefully shave away the 
back half of it with a sharp \knife, in 
order that it may more easily receive 
its share of glue. Now turn the leaf 
over and lay it on a sheet of very 








eyelet. 

The Small Close Eyelet. Make a small puncture 
with the stiletto, then work the edge with close 
over-and-over stitches. 

The Large Close Eyelet (Plain). Make a small 
stiletto puncture; work from the centre to the 
edge with deep over-and-over stitches. 

The Large Close Eyelet (Double). Work a 
small close eyelet first through a small centre 
puncture. Then with a succession of over-and- 
over or satin stitches, make an encircling border. 
The centre and the outside sections of the eyelet 
are voided, to suggest a space between. 





stiff cardboard. With a handker- 
chief, press and smooth it firmly, until you have 
squeezed out all “air blisters” and have left it flat 
and unwrinkled. Pierce the cardboard with a 
needle on each side of the stem, near the end, and 
secure the stem by a loop of thread tied firmly on 
the back of the card. 

When the glue is thoroughly dry, record on the 
card the name of the tree, the place where and 
the time when you gathered the leaf, and, if you 
wish, other pertinent facts; then cover both the 
leaf and the card background with two coats of 
white shellac. You can then index and file the 


back surface up, and cover it with a |, 














leaves. You will find it interesting to make a 
special study of certain trees, getting leaves 
from the different varieties of the maple, for 
example, and paying attention to varying stages 
and conditions of growth. 
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TWENTIETH CENTURY CROQUET. 


OQUET is usually played with a general 

disregard for modern rules. Notwithstand- 

ing the many changes that have been offi- 
cially recommended in recent years, most croquet 
courts are still set out by guesswork on any kind 
of lawn; and most players still use the old-fash- 
ioned long-handled, short-headed mallets, large 
wooden balls, and wide wickets. 

The changes, brought about by the National 
Roque Association, an amalgamated group of 
elubs formerly known as the “National Croquet 
Association,” have greatly improved the game. 
The number of wickets is now ten, instead of 
nine, and the course of the balls is different. The 
court is rectangular, not more than sixty feet 
long and thirty feet wide; if you prefer, it may be 
smaller. A strong white cotton line extending 
round the field marks the boundary line. The end 
stakes are set just outside the playing line, half- 
way between the end corners. A wooden border, 
for carom shots, may be built round the court 
about thirty inches from the boundary line. The 
first arch is eight feet from the boundary line, and 
the second, seven feet from the first; the side 
arches are in line sidewise with the second arch, 
and five feet nine inches from the boundary line. 

The centre arch, also called the cage or basket, 
may be either single or double. If it is double, 
the arehes should be 
placed at right angles 
to all the other arches 
and eighteen inches 
apart, so that the ball 
in making the centre 
arch will move across 
the court, and not up 
or down the court. 
The wickets are much 
narrower than in the 
old game. The official 
width is three and 
three-eighths inches, 
but the association ad- 
vises beginners to use 
four-inch arches, so 
that the game may not 
be too difficult at first. 
Although wooden 
balls may be used, 
those made of hard rubber are better. Since they 
are not affected by moisture, they last longer. The 
hard rubber croquet balls are three and one-eighth 
inches in diameter; to drive them through an 
arch only a quarter of an inch wider is not easy. 

The mallets most used have short handles, from 
ten to sixteen inches long, and long heads, from 
seven to ten inches long, tipped with soft rubber 
at one end, and with hard, vulcanized rubber at 
the other. Each player is provided with a clip or 
marker of the same color as the ball he is using, 
and must see that this clip is always attached to 
the arch through which he has next to play. 

In the revised game, the usual number of players 
is two, but whether there be two or four, the 
number of balls is always four. When four per- 
sons play, it is as partners, each of whom takes 
one ball. 

In opening the game, the players place the balls 
at the four corners of the playing court, with 
“partner balls” diagonally opposite each other, 
and with the “playing ball” and the one to be 
played next at the upper corners. 

Good form consists in hitting the ball accurately 
without swinging the mallet far back. If the face 
of the mallet glances from the ball ever so slightly, 
it will spoil the shot. The best players do not 
bring the mallet up even to the waist, but keep it 
low and strike the ball sharply. 

Accuracy in “‘croqueting”—that is, placing your 
own ball against a ball that you have hit, and 
moving both balls by striking your own—is ai 
important thing to learn. Next in importance is 
the ability to get a position in front of a wicket, so 
that on the next shot you can pass through in the 
direction that you desire; equally important is 
the ability to “wire’’ or “stake” an opponent’s 
ball; that is, to send his ball behind a wicket or a 
stake, so that he will be unable to make the shot he 
wishes. But most important of all is generalshi)). 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR A FIR-BALSAM 
PILLOW. 


LL useful pillows should be covered with 2 
A washable material. That is especially tru: 
of the small fir-balsam pillow, for it receives 

an unusual amount of handling. 

One way to cover such a pillow is to make : 
case, similar to the ordinary pillowcase, abou! 
one-third longer than the pillow, of plain, heavy) 
linen, either white or colored. The end of th 
case can be finished in any way desired. T!) 
wide hem may be hemstitchea, with rows ‘ 
the brier stitch above, or an initial or a may 
embroidered in the centre; or the end may '* 
finished with a firm scalloped edge. The so 
ramie linens are excellent for covers of this kind. 

Another plan is to make a cover with both en's 
open, the pillow occupying the centre. At eac:! 
side of the space filled by the pillow make a 
of openwork about an inch wide by drawing ti 
threads, and hemstitching on both sides to kev!) 
the edges from raveling. When the pillow is ° 
place, a ribbon run through the openwork v''' 
close both sides of the cover, and keep the pillo 
in place. A strip of the material neatly stitehe 
on the machine makes an excellent washable 3¥ 
stitute for the ribbon. 


} 
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HOW TO PREVENT SUNBURN. 


VERY summer, thou- 
sands of persons blister 
their backs, their shoul- 

ders or their arms by expo- 
sure to the burning sun. A 
slight sunburn is a matter 
of little concern, but even a 
comparatively short expo- 
sure often results in an 
actual burning of the flesh 
that causes many days and 
nights of torture. 

Prevention is so simple, however, that there is 
rarely any excuse for the person who allows him- 
self to become the victim of the sun’s hot rays. 

A liberal application of olive oil is probably the 
best of all protections. Its use as a “rub” is 
ancient; in the days of the early Greeks and 
Romans, it was in common use. It has plenty of 
body, evaporates slowly, and coats the skin evenly 
—all of which are essential qualities for the 
purpose. Many other oils or greases accomplish 
much the same result, but they are generally 
inferior, because they emit unpleasant odors, or 
evaporate too quickly. If you are exposed every 
day, twenty cents’ worth of olive oil will last until 
the flesh has become tough and tanned enough to 
resist the hot rays. Of course, if you are only 
occasionally exposed, you should rub on the oil 
each time. 

At a summer camp last year, fifty boys put the 
use of olive oil to a good test. They were partly 
exposed to the sun about five hours a day, and 
with the exception of swimming trunks, entirely 
exposed one and one-half hours a day. Twice 
each day, beginning July first, they poured into 
the palms of their hands a little oil, and lightly 
smeared it over the uncovered skin. This was 
continued for two weeks; blonds and brunettes 
alike had then developed a rich coat of tan, 
baked in over smooth, firm skin. 

After the tan has been acquired, it is a common 
experience to have the skin peel. The peeling 
may be prevented or cured by a few applications 
of oil. 

Oil has another similar use the value of which 
experience has proved. Persons who take long 
swims or who stay in the water several hours, rub 
it on in large quantities. The coating increases 
their endurance, because it prevents the water 
from penetrating the pores and chilling the body. 
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HE ALWAYS FITS. 
A peg that’s round won’t fit, I’m bound, 
In any hole that’s square, 
But if a boy that’s square is round, 
He’!l fit in anywhere. 


* © 


WATER KINKS. 


know how to swim is merely to cross the 

| threshold of sport in the water. There are 

many things to learn, some useful in them- 
selves, others of value only as exercises. 

Among the useful accomplishments is that of 
double or team swimming, by which two swimmers 
carry between them an unconscious person, or 
some one who is ex- 
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float; then swim side stroke, and grasp him from 
beneath, under the arms. (Fig. 3.) If he strug- 
gles, duck him. If he continues to struggle, do 
not hesitate to pinch him hard where you grip. 
Talk to him vigorously, and tell him that you need 
his help if you are to save him. As a last resort, 
still holding him by the arms near the shoulder, 
duck him and hold him under until he is quiet— 
then pull his head out of water and swim as before. 

A perfectly useless little trick, but one that will 
cause lots of fun, is a “backward swimming race.” 
This does not mean a race in which the performers 
swim on their backs, but one in which they swim 
upon their breasts, and go backward. 

There is a trick in this. To swim backward, it 
is natural to suppose that all the motions of the 
breast stroke should be reversed. Some of them 
are reversed; the palms face the same way the 


body does, and the stroke is made by extending | 


the arms to the sides and 
bringing them together in 





motions. If you wish, you can fasten the tire to 
your body so that it will come under the chin and 
across the stomach. In that position it will hold 
your face out of water while you are learning the 
breast stroke, and will be more useful than a reg- 
ular life preserver. The life preserver is designed 
to slip under the arms and hold the body upright, 
and that is not the right position when you are 
trying to learn to swim. 
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ROASTING FOWL OR CUTS OF MEAT 
BEFORE AN OPEN FIRE. 


NE of the simplest and most satisfactory 
QO methods of roasting fowls or large cuts of 

meat before an open fire is little known, or 
at least seldom practiced by campers. Among 
the Indians who dwell in the neighborhood of 
James Bay, where wild 
fowl are abundant, it is the 





front of the face—just the 
opposite of what you do 
when you swim the breast 
stroke forward. But you 
cannot reverse the kick,— 
to try it merely holds you 
still in the water, — and 
therefore the backward 
swim must be accomplished 
altogether by the arms. 
Although your feet do not 
help you to go backward, 
you will find, if you keep 











favorite method of cooking 
geese. It may be recom- 
mended as equally suitable 
for cooking other fowl, 
haunches of venison, legs 
of lamb or veal, or joints 
of beef. 

For the best results, it is 
necessary to have a fire 
with a back log to reflect 
the heat. Directly in front 
of the fire, drive two stakes 
about four feet in height, 























them motionless, that they will sink, and that your | of the wooden pins that pierce the fowl. 


efforts with your arms will turn you over on your 


one on each side. They 

should stand at least four 
feet apart. Cut a stiff cross pole, long enough 
to span the space between the stakes, and lash 
it firmly into place near the top of the stakes. 

Prepare the goose or other fowl in the usual 
manner for roasting. Run a long, slender 
wooden pin through it from side to side, at the 
wings, in such a way that the ends of the pin 
protrude about an inch from the sides. In like 
manner run another wooden pin through the 
fowl directly behind the legs. 

Now secure one end of a piece of stout twine 
to the centre of the cross pole, and at the lower 
end of the twine, dangling near the ground, form 
a loop large enough to slip over the ends of one 
Adjust 
the length of the twine so that the suspended fowl 


back. To avoid this, “flutter” the feet, that is, | swings just high enough above the ground to 


wiggle them up and down as you would do if you | 
were swimming the “‘crawl’’ stroke. That will 
keep them at the surface. 

Swimming backward is neither speedy nor 
graceful, but a few hours’ practice at it alone will 
enable you to win the race, while the others, who 
are trying to kick backward as well as to make 
the arm stroke backward, have hardly moved 
from the starting line. 

Probably you have often wished that you could 
stay under water longer than you can hold your 
breath, in order to examine with more care that 
shadowy world you see when you open your eyes 
under water. You can do it if you do not try to 
go too deep, and by the same means the diver uses 
—arubber tube. Get one eight or nine feet long, 
with an inside diameter of not over a quarter of 
aninch. In the middle of a block of wood, about 

six inches square and 





hausted or who has 
cramp. It is a good 
thing for three boys 
to practice together, 
each in turn becoming 
the “victim” for the 
other two to “save.” 

There are several 
ways of doing the 
team swim. The one 
you choose will de- 








one inch thick, bore a 
hole, pass the tube 
through it so that it 
extends up a foot, and 
fasten it in place with 
rubber bands. 

Lay the wooden 
float on the water, 
with the short end of 
the tube up. (Fig. 4.) 
If you have difficulty 








pend on the condition 
of the person you are 
going to carry. If he is conscious and not too 
frightened to do as he is told, you and your fellow 
rescuer should get him between you, with his 
hands on your shoulders, and should swim the side 
Stroke, back to back. (Fig. 1.) In this stroke, 
an arm is brought over the head and down in front 
of the body; if the two swimmers faced each 
other, their moving arms would break the hold of 
the victim on their shoulders. 

The person who is being rescued should lie with 
his arms extended at full length. His hands 
Should form hooks that rest over the shoulders of 
his rescuers, rather than grasp them tightly. His 
body should be extended in the water, his toes 
“pointed” so that he shall not drag on the swim- 
mers any more than he can help; and he should 
sink his body well under the water so as to make 
his weight as little as possible. 

Chat is the best way to swim in team, because it 
: ~— both swimmers to use their two arms and 

wo legs. 

But if the person to be rescued is unconscious, 
other means must be used. In such a case, both 
rescuers should swim on their sides, as before, 
' | facing each other, as shown in Fig. 2, and the 

‘ree” arm, instead of making a stroke, must be 

‘ed to support the drowning person. Each of 
th ‘rescuers should slip one hand under one of the 
Victim’s arms from in front, not from behind, since 
' is easier for them to swim if his body is not 
«reast of them, as it would be if they gripped his 
«rms from the rear. Since the rescuers must swim 
W with two legs and one arm each, they should break 

“p, that is, when one is using his legs the other 
Should use his arm; when the second one uses his 

‘tm, the first should be just finishing his kick, 
a or SO on. 

if, however, the rescued person is not uncon- 
scious but is unreasonable from fright, to swim in 
team with him in either of the ways described is 
in possible, because he will try to fight his res- 

rs and grasp them about the neck. You must 
rscue @ frightened person by tandem swimming. 
First get him on his back, as if he were going to 





in breathing through 
the mouth alone, put 
a spring clothespin on your nose, take the long 
end of the tube into your mouth, and breathe 
through it very slowly with long, deep breaths, so 
that all the air in the tube will be expelled with 
every breath. Then, still breathing through the 
tube, sink below the surface. You will have no 


more trouble breathing through the tube when | 


you are under water than when your head was 
above the surface, and you can sink down to the 
length of the tube, open your eyes and examine 
the bottom for several minutes at a time. It is 
hardly necessary to caution you not to stay down 
too long; the chances are that 





| permit a pan to be placed beneath it to catch the 
dripping gravy. 

An occasional twirl of the twine will keep the 
fowl spinning, and so expose all sides equally to 
the heat, and insure it against burning. The fire 
should not be permitted to blaze high enough to 
singe the twine. 

With a properly regulated fire, the end of the 
fowl nearer the ground will cook more rapidly 
than the end from which the bird is suspended. 
Therefore, remove the fowl for a moment midway 
in the process of cooking, and suspend it from the 
other pin. 

You can test the progress of the cooking by 
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thrusting a sharp sliver of wood into the fleshi 
parts of the fowl. If white juice follows the sliver, 
the fowl is ready to serve. If the juice is tinged 
with red, the roasting is not complete. A large 
goose will usually be cooked in two hours; a 
chicken in considerably less time. 


* © 


CONTROL. 


N baseball, the most difficult thing for a young 
| pitcher to acquire is what is known as “con- 

trol.” Here is a hint—taken from the device 
used by a major league catcher in training 
“recruit” pitchers—by which he can improve his 
accuracy in throwing. Let him get the catcher to 
paint a target on his chest protector, with a large 
black bull’s-eye, and then let the pitcher throw 
his curves and his straight ball at that. The 
practice will improve his control wonderfully. 
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HOW TO PATCH A CANOE. 


HEN you are on acruise, a leak in the 
canoe is a serious matter. Every canoe- 
ist should go prepared for such an occur- 

rence, and not only have the material to patch his 
craft, but know how to use it. A small can of white 
lead, a little shellac, and some pieces of cloth of 

various. sizes—stout silk, thin 





at the end of three or four min- 
utes your lips will have become 
so tired pressing on the tube to 
make a water-tight joint, that 
you will be glad to come up. 


duck or canvas—are all that 
you will need to keep the canoe 
tight, unless you suffer a bad 
smash-up in running rapids. 
First see that the canvas 








A small rubber tube is better 
than a large one, for the reason 
that you can expel all the air 
from it and get a supply of fresh 
air from outside every time you 
breathe. Ifthe tube were very 
large, not only would it be 
harder to hold in the mouth, but 
you would breathe much of the 
same air over and over. 

You can have fun in the 
water with a pillowcase. Wet 
it thoroughly; hold it by one 








about the puncture is perfectly 
dry, otherwise your patch will 
not stick. Cover the edges of 
the puncture, and the cedar 
planking beneath it, with white 
lead. Fora patch, take a piece 
of cloth a little larger than the 
hole in the canvas covering of 
the canoe, and rub it thoroughly 
with the white lead.. Then in- 
sert the cloth patch underneath 
the canvas covering, and with 
the back of the blade of your 











edge and whirl it round your 

head until it is distended with air, and then bring 
it down suddenly into the water, edge first, so that 
the air will be retained in it. Twist the edges 
together, tie them with twine, and you will have 
an air bag that will hold the air for a surprising 
length of time, for the water in the cloth makes it 
air-tight, unless you put too much pressure on it. 
It will support you easily enough. 

If you are learning to swim, an old bicycle tire 
pumped up with air is even better than a pillow- 
case. The body can lie across it and be supported 
in two places, while the hands and legs learn their 





open knife, push the edges 
of the patch underneath those of the puncture. 
Press the edges of the puncture firmly down 
upon the patch, cover the place with white lead, 
and finally shellac the whole spot. Ifthe rent is a 
large one, it is a good plan to tack the edges of it 
to the planking after you have inserted the patch. 
If a leak is so small that it does not warrant a 
patch, whittle a bit of cedar to a cone with its 
base larger than the hole to be repaired. Dip the 
cone in white lead and drive it into the puncture 
flush with the canvas. Paint the spot neatly with 
a little white lead. 
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that, but just a little too pale. And then I made 
your baby things, all that she didn’t make herself, 
and then your little school frocks, and your grad- 
uation dress, and then came your mourning, when 
she went—too soon, my dear, too soon! And now 
we’re back again at rose color.” No, it was not 
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THE BABY IN HOT WEATHER. 


ORE babies die in very hot 

weather than at any other time, 
and that is especially true of babies 
in the crowded parts of large cities, 
and of babies who are artificially 
fed. Among the very poor, an igno- 
rant mother is often a careless one; 
she leaves milk uncovered, and uses 
it after it has become stale, and does not wash the 
nursing-bottles thoroughly. 

But many infants die whose mothers are inteili- 
gent enough and conscientious enough to see that 
the child’s food is clean and wholesome. They 
die in spite of frequent changes of clothing and of 
proper feeding, and they die of nothing except 
the heat. In a long and intensely hot spell, the 
strongest little baby will show unmistakable signs 
of exhaustion, and many of the weaker ones will 
succumb. 

We have all experienced that feeling of com- 
plete languor that overcomes us at intervals on a 
very hot and sultry day. We stop working if we 
possibly can, use a fan, get a drink of cool water, 
sit in a breeze if we can find one, and “cool off.” 
The poor cradled baby cannot do that; it must 
either lie on a hot mattress or be held in warm 
arms, and it suffers until its vitality is exhausted. 
The first thing to do in such a case is to get the 
baby into the open air, and keep it there. A small 
string hammock in an open window, a clothes 
basket on the roof, a baby carriage at the door- 
step—anything is better than a stifling room that 
stays hot for hours after the temperature has 
begun to fall outside. 

Do not let the baby lie directly on a mattress or 
pillow. Use a large, clean sheet of paper for a 
sheet — paper is a nonconductor of heat—and 
cool it with a cold-water bottle or two. A cold- 








water bottle in summer is just as useful as a hot- | maligned of animals. 


| except when he is attacked, and lives on nuts, fruit, 


water boftle in winter. If the outside air is very 
close, fan the child until a breeze comes up; do not 
carry it into the house when it grows dark—the 
cool night air is exactly what the baby needs. 
Above all, do not neglect to protect the baby from 
flies with a yard or two of netting. 
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THE ROSE-COLORED DRESS. 


4 ILEMENCY Carden, I’ve no 

patience with you!” Louise 
jabbed in a hatpin with denunciatory 
emphasis. “As if getting your clothes 
made was anything more than a busi- 
ness transaction! And after I’ve 
coaxed and coaxed Madame Fleury, 
and she was only going to give you 
the time as a favor to me!” 

“I’m sorry, but I told you I hadn’t decided to 
give up Miss Fogg,’’ Clemency reminded her. 
“I’ve spoken to her now, and it’s too late to change, 
even if I wanted to—and I hope I don’t.” 

“*You hope you don’t!’”” Louise caught her up. 
“That means you do, except for hurting her feel- 
ings. O Clem, you ridiculous, soft-hearted goose! 
Don’t come to me asking sympathy when she 
turns you out a little country dowdy on the most 
brilliant oceasion of your life, that’s all!” 

“I won’t,” promised Clemency, “‘but she won’t, 
either. Miss Fogg isn’t Madame Fleury, of 
course, but she has natural taste, and fits well, 
and she’s an exquisite needlewoman. Does she 
usually make a dowdy of me?” 

“No,” lamented Louise, unreconciled, ‘she 
doesn’t, and she’s always been remarkable for a 
country dressmaker—has been, Clem! Do you 
realize she’s nearly seventy-five? You can’t 
expect her to keep up with the fashions and plan 
and design and arrange with the same freshness 
and spirit that she used to have. Clem, don’t risk 
a botch, don’t!” 

But Clemency remained firm, although with mis- 
givings, which she heroically concealed. It was 
quite true that the grand wedding in the city 
would be the most brilliant affair she had ever 
attended. Moreover, she and Louise were to stay 
at the home of the bride, their college classmate, 
and would be conspicuous as members of the 
bridal party. Aunt Clara had sent her a beautiful 
brocaded crape and a generous check, so that she 
might have a suitable costume, and suppose it 
should be botched! It was quite true, as Louise 
had said, that getting your clothes was purely a 
business transaction. 

Was it, though? Miss Fogg had said, fingering 
the rosy folds tenderly, “I shall be glad to do it, 
my dear. It’s the same shade as your mother’s 
first party dress that I made her when she was 
just about your age. She needed color; it was 
more becoming than her wedding dress, which I 
made the next year. She looked like an angel in 





all busi Louise was wrong. 

The dress, simple but charming, was a success; 
even Louise conceded that. ‘But I still maintain 
you took appalling chances,” she complained, 
“and now you’ll keep on taking them till Miss 
Fogg’s a hundred!”’ 

Clemency laughed happily. “No! When I sent 
her the newspapers, and she found her work 
described by some imaginative reporter as ‘a 
marvelous creation in rose color, rosettes and 
rosebuds, such as only Paris can evolve,’ she felt 
that she had touched the apex of her career. She’s 





retired—in a blaze of roseate glory.” 

“Then you'll go up to town next time, and try 
| madame?” asked Louise, quickly. 
“Perhaps,” assented Clemency, “if she isn’t too 
| expensive, and is nice and human.” 
| “Nice and human?” repeated Louise. 
you certainly are the queerest girl!” 


“Clem, 
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THE “SIMPLE BOER.” 


F I know anything of my Boer countrymen, says 

Mr. Gordon Le Sueur in his biography of Cecil 
Rhodes, their most characteristic national traits 
are suspiciousness and slimness [cunning]. In 
every proposition they suspect some trap, and in 
every offer an ulterior motive ; in all their negotia- 
tions they will leave a loophole for possible escape. 
We hear a lot about the “simple Boer,” but in 
most instances he can, with the help of the cun- 
ning he possesses, hold his own; there never was 
a more striking example of the Boer type than 
the late president, 8. J. P. Kruger. 


The following is a characteristic Kruger story: 
A farmer, dying, left his farm to be divided 
——— between his two sons. On the farm was 
an unfailing spring that both coveted, and, the 
brothers could not come to an agreement about 


t. 

They decided to appeal to Kruger, and on their 
doing so, the president asked for a plan of the 
farm. He looked at it, and then, handing it to 
the elder brother, told him to draw a line that 
would make what he considered to be a fair 
division of the farm. 

The elder brother did so, not without misgiving, 
for he felt he was going to be “had” somehow, 
although he did not see how. 

After making the division, he handed back the 
plan to Kruger. 

“You believe that this is a fair division?” asked 
Kruger. 

“Yes, president,” answered the elder brother, 
a little doubtfully. 

“Very well, then,” Kruger replied. He handed 
the plan to the younger son, and said to him, 
“Now you take your choice.” 
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MISUNDERSTOOD ANIMALS. 


OA constrictors and grizzly bears have long 
been thought of as creatures to be dreaded, 
but Mr. Enos A. Mills, the noted Colorado natural- 
ist, has a good word for the bear, and Dr. Frank 
Baldwin, recently returned from an exploring trip 
to the Philippines, speaks of the snake more sym- 
pathetically than otherwise. 


Mr. Mills declares that the grizzly is the most 
He minds his own business, 


bark, grass, carrion, garbage and insects, and, as 
a rule, kills nothing larger than a mouse. A 
Mills says he is an excellent mouser, patient and 
thorough in his methods. - 

Doctor Baldwin says of the boa constrictor : 

“All my —— life I have regarded the boa 
constrictor with horror and aversion. When I 

ot into the jungle, my great desire was to meet a 
large boa, in order that I might do him some very 
real harm. When I did find one, my sentiments 
were those of pity for the snake. He was stretched 
across the path, and when the natives saw him, 
they pounced upon him with yells of delight. On 
the other hand, he seemed dazed. 

“With a native for every yard of him, holding 
him firmly, he a on legs through the jungle 
ahd down to the beach. He wriggled feebly, and 
hissed in a hopeless manner. There they cut his 
head off with ho more ceremony than they would 
have used if he had been a chicken, folded as 
much as they could get of him into a kind of clam- 
shell about three feet in diameter, and built a 
fire. In an hour he was cooked, and in another 
hour, this grees snake, which had been painfully 
accumulat. ng feet and inches for years, had dis- 
Sepsezes. must say that I felt a little indig- 
nan 
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TWO MEANINGS. 


HE different meanings that a simple turn of 

expression can give a word are often curious 
and sometimes amusing. An anecdote of Charles 
Lamb, the famous English author, illustrates this 
very pleasantly. 


On a wet, miserable, fogay day, in London, he 
was accosted by a beggar with: 

“Please, sir, bestow a little charity upon a poor, 
destitute woman. Believe me, sir, I have seen 
better days.” 

“So have I,” said Lamb, handing the poor crea- 
ture a shilling, “so have I. It’s a miserable day, 
even for London.” 

A similar illustration is of the man who saw 
some mischievous boys carrying off fruit from his 
orchard. 

“What are you about?’ he called, lustily. 

“About going!” called one of them, as the ma- 
rauders disappeared over the fence. 
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LUCID DIRECTIONS. 


HE directions that an automobilist got on 

Long Island, when he asked a small boy the 
way to Oyster Bay, are almost worthy of a 
place beside the famous reply that Launcelot 
Gobbo made to his father, when the old man 
inquired of him the way to Master Jew’s. The 
boy looked thoughtful, says the New York Evening 
Post, and then replied: 

“Go straight wp there, and you’ll pass where the 
watermelon field was three years ago; then go 
on straight, and 5 pass where the corn was 
two years ago. Turn to your left, and turn to your 
right after that, and then turn to your right again 
and you’ll pass the place where a man was k lied 
7 = automobile 
al 


ast year. Ifyou’ll go alon 


ut a mile, you’ll come to where Mr. Jones live 
before he moved over to Port Washington; then 
turn to your left, and you’ll see Oyster 





ay.” 


For Heat Depression 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
You will find it a prompt relief —a cooling, refresh- 
ing and delicious beverage. Non-alcoholic. (Adv. 
—_@-—_—_- 


WHY SHOULD I USE 
CUTICURA SOAP? 
“There is nothing the matter with my skin, and 1 
thought Cuticura soap was only for skin troubles.” 
True, it is for skin troubles, but its great mission is to 
prevent skin troubles. For more than a generation 
its delicate emollient and prophylactic properties have 
rendered it the standard for this purpose, while its 
extreme purity and refreshing fragrance give to it all 
the advantages of the best of toilet soaps at the min- 
imum of cost. It is also invaluable in keeping the 
hands soft and white, the hair live and glossy, and the 
scalp free from dandruff and irritation. ‘For liberal 
sample of Cuticura soap and ointment sent free with 
82-p. Skin Book, address post-card to “Cuticura,” Dept. 
2A, Boston, Mass. (Adv. 








RAISE BUTTERFLIES for Cash,—“ Butterfly Farming,” 
a complete illustrated book of instruction tells how to do it, 26 ets. 
Nature-Art Studio, Dept. Y, 1109 Hy. Clay Ave., New Orleans, La. 





108alldiff. ,Transvaal.Servia. Brazil .Peru,CapeG H,Mex. 


S&S Natal. Java,etc..and Album Sc. 1000 Finely Mixed, 20c.6s 
SS diff U'S..25¢.1000hingesBe. Agts. wtd.60%.ListPree.Ibuy 
er stamps.C.Stegman, 5943 Cote Brilliante A ve.8t.Louis,Mo. 


Stamps | serene Micetinel” amido? Janae 4oOter- 

° le » etc., le 
100 diff. U.S. fine, 30c. 1000 fine mixed, 2c. Agts, war, 
50%. List freé! ‘1 Buy Stamps. L. B. DOVER, 8t. Louis, Mo. 
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Don't pay rent, don't a“blind” 
out-of-date typewriter when youcan 
own this genuine Oliver Visible for 
only 13c a day. We save you $41.50. 


No agents. mt on Free Trial. 
Write for book, facts and low price. 
Distribut’g Syndicate 





WANTED, Big pay. All Salable, Rarities 
INSECTS bring an fo Seeaalogint ~~ book, 


Send 2c. stamp. 
100 var. foreign 2c. Name paper. 
QUAKER STAMP 00., Toleda, Ohio. 
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THIS TAG 


makes a statement that is a 
demonstrated fact. If you will 
get a White Mountain Freezer 
and learn the right way to use 
it you can prove it for yourself. 


If you do not know the right 
way ask your dealer for our 
folder, which gives complete 
directions, or write us and we 
will tell you how. 





NASHUA, N. H. 


The White Mountain Freezer ne 








Young Scout 
The Moccasin for Real Boys 


Here’s just the thing for red-blooded, orous boys. 
Am they can run and romp in to their hearts’ 
content. Made from tough tan cowhide and strong as 
iron, but very light. Just what you need for baseball, 
tramping, tennis, athletics and school. ill outwear 
the shoe, too. Your merchant can get them for 
you if he hasn’t them on hand. Or send us the price 
and we’ll rush them by return postpaid ey izes 
2 to 5, $2.50; sizes 6 to 11, $2.75. Send for free catalog, 
show 35 styles for men, women and children. 

W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN COMPANY 

Factory G, Berlin, Wis. 

















Delivered vou FREE 
on Approval 30 days Trial 
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SEND NO MONEY foiciciccr% onsen 
Bicycles, Tires and Sundries ot yess 80 low they will 
astonish you. Also 1 our great new offer 
to deliver you a Ranger Bicycle on one month's free 
trial without a cent 







some catalog. it’s com! 

for re-fitting your old bicycle like new at ‘s7 low cost. 
Also much useful bicycle information. Send for it. 
LOW FACTORY 





direct to No one else can 
jues and such 


er 
terms. You cannot afford to buy a , tires or sundries 
without first learning what we can offer you. now. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. K-50, CHICAGO, ILL. 





























cent tins. 







form with a bountifu 
help to the hostess. 
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UGAR WaAFER 


eo S 
A Fuse ECTION 





















oe incomparable sweets are the most univer- 
sally popular of all dessert confections. Whether 
served at dinner, afternoon tea or any social gather- 
ing, Nabisco Sugar Wafers are equally delightful and 
appropriate. In ten-cent tins; also in twenty-five- 


ADORA 


Another dessert —. Wafers of pleasing size and 
confectionery filling. Another 
In ten-cent tins. 


# COMPANY 


. ) 
NABISCO 
Sugar Wafers 





NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
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NE day in August 
a troop of United 
States cavalry left 
the San Carlos agency, 
on the Gila, in pursuit 
of a party of Apaches 
who had murdered sev- 
eral settlers in the 
country to the north of 
the agency. 
The 









the ‘‘hostiles’’ near 
Dutchwoman Butte, and 
after a sharp skirmish, 
drew off and swerved 
round the Dutchwoman, 
in order to come upon 
them in more favorable ground, and some- 
where near their head of column. 

After a hard half-hour’s trot and gallop, 
they fell upon the hostiles beyond Greenback 
Creek. The Indians at once developed such 
force that the troop was thrown on the defen- 
sive, and took refuge in a natural depression 
of the ground surrounded by a ridge, with a 
shelter of mesquite and sage bush. 

Being in a well-chosen position, they were 
in no immediate danger, for the 
Apaches would not attack in the 
open. But at night it would be 
a different story. Under cover of 
the darkness, the hostiles would 
wipe them out unless rescue 
should come, for there was no + # 
possibility that the troop could «* 
deliver itself by fighting. There = 
were fully four hundred Indians 
in the besieging party. 

‘* There’s just one thing to 
try,’’ said the captain, after a 
hurried consultation. ‘‘We must 
get a courier through to Fort 
McDowell, if possible, and hold 
out till relief comes. It’s not ten 
o’clock. It can’t be more than 
thirty-five miles to the fort. If 
we could get word out, we might 
expect to hear from the major 
before dark. ’’ 

At the call for volunteers for 
this dangerous service, Sergeant 


Dorst and Private Patrick Kelly came toward | and was presently circling round the place! months later, while doing sentinel duty, he 


the captain and saluted. At the same time | 
the doctor spoke: 

‘*Don’t you think you’d better send two men 
out together, captain?’’ he said. ‘‘There’d be | 
more chance of getting one of the two through 
than if they went separately. One ought to| 
draw most of the fire; then the second man | 
might pass through before they had reloaded. 
That sounds rather cold-blooded, perhaps, but 
this is a time when we must lose no chance for 
success, ’” 

‘*A good idea!’’ cried the captain. ‘‘Now, 
my men,’’—to Kelly and Sergeant Dorst,—‘‘I 
am going to send both of you on this trip. Let 
it be a race between you to the fort, and good 
luck to the first one in! You had better take 
Murphy’s roan,’’ he added, to Kelly. ‘‘He 
ee some speed and some staying qualities in 

im.’? 

‘‘Sure, sor, it’s meself’ll be afther making 
Murphy’s roan hit the trail lively,’”’ said 
‘*Paddy’’ Kelly, cheerily, as he saluted the 
captain. 

Paddy and Sergeant Dorst were soon stand- 
ing beside their ready horses, waiting to receive 
the last orders of the captain. He had decided 
to send Kelly out first, in order to secure all 
possible chances to the fleeter horse of the 
sergeant. 

‘*Kelly,’’ said the captain, ‘‘you go out first, 
and make for Fort McDowell as fast as horse- 
flesh can carry you. Give this note to the 
commanding officer, and tell him we must have 
assistance before night, or they’ll wipe us out. 
‘lead for Reno Pass.’’ , 

‘IT will, sor,’’ said Kelly, saluting. 

The next moment he was trotting off toward 

1e ridge, as unconcernedly, apparently, as if | 

were out for sport. 

Turning to the sergeant, the captain handed 

im a slip of paper, and said, ‘‘Mount, and be 
ivady at my word.’’ 

Kelly trotted slowly to the top of the ridge; 
‘rere he let his horse out at his best gait. A 
'"w seconds later three sharp, clear reports 
‘ing through the clatter of hoofs over rocks and 
cravel. After the third, the roan shied to the 

‘It, and seemed for a moment as if hit. Then 
\elly had him in hand again, and under quirt 
ind spur he galloped up the valley at break- 
heck speed. 

Now puffs of smoke arose here and there 
; ver the mesa, and for two hundred yards the 
“rave trooper was a running target for half a 
“ozen Indians. No sooner had the captain 
“urned to Sergeant Dorst and ordered him to 
ollow, than Kelly’s horse reared, plunged, 
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little avenging | 
- force struck the rear of | out. 
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fell, and carried down his rider, who was 
immediately hidden from the anxious troop by 
clumps of intervening mesquite. 

If the Irishman had shown nerve, the ser- 
geant showed no less. He had seen his com- 
rade fall, and it was most unlikely that Kelly 
had drawn all the ready fire of the Apaches. 
Dorst was mounted on old Dandy, the pride 
of the troop, who had repeatedly beaten the 
crack horses of the other troops of the regi- 
ment. He was running fast, and had drawn 
very little fire when, as he was within fifty 
yards of where Kelly had fallen, a shot rang 


Dorst threw up his right arm as if mechan- 
ically, swayed widely, tumbled off the saddle, 
and lay upon the ground as quiet as a log. 

The riderless horse swerved off to the left as 
his rider fell, galloped slowly up the valley, 
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KELLY GALLOPED ON. 


where the roan had fallen. 
came to a stop. 

Suddenly a man rose up and walked toward 
the horse. In an instant a score of carbines 
covered him. 

‘**Tis Paddy! Don’t shoot!’’ shouted 
Trooper Murphy. ‘‘Tare and ouns, Paddy! 
Ye’re a real credit to ould Oireland this 
day 1? 

Before the troop had quite comprehended 
what was taking place, the little Irishman had 
walked up to the gentle horse,—which was, 
no doubt, eager, as all old cavalry horses are, 
for the companionship of man,—had caught 
him by the bridle and mounted. 

Crack! crack! crack ! 

Little white puffs sprang ominously from 
the mesa. But Kelly galloped on. He grew 
smaller and smaller to the sight; he disap- 
peared for a time from view, then reappeared ; 
he vanished and showed up again several 
times among arroyos, washouts and hills. 
Presently he was lost altogether, but not before 
a lively pursuit was behind him. 

But what use for Apache riders to follow 
old Dandy! A dozen or more ponies carried 
on the chase for a short time, but only two 
continued following the trail. Several turned 
off in a southerly direction toward the Mazat- 
zal Mountains. No doubt they had divined 
Kelly’s destination, and they took a somewhat 
shorter, although much rougher route, in the 
hope of heading him off. 

The terrible Arizcua sun was just disap- 
pearing in scrolls of glory behind the Four 
Peaks ; all was quiet in the Tonto Basin; the 
Indians had ceased firing, and the stillness 
brooding over the mesquite and the ridges 
seemed deathly. 

The troopers had almost ceased to hope for 
succor. Had Kelly been intercepted in the 
Mazatzal Mountains? Or had old Dandy fallen 
dead under the fearful glare of thesun? Dusk 
was near, and soon the Apaches would be 
closing in. 

Suddenly Murphy half rose to his feet. 

‘*Captain, sor,’’ he cried, ‘‘d’ye mind the 
cloud beyont on the mountain top?’’ And he 
pointed to a hazy blotch against the red sky 
above the McDowell trail. 


Then old Dandy 


The captain hastily leveled his field glass at | minutes. 


the spot. 

‘**Tt is the McDowell troops!’’ he shouted to 
the first sergeant. ‘‘Call in all the men and 
have the horses saddled at once! Detail a 
sergeant and ten men to remain here and 
guard the wounded, and have the rest ready to 
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form ranks as soon as possible. We’ll have a 
chance shortly to do some attacking ourselves. ’’ 

Down the side of the mountain that little 
hazy spot descended, sometimes slower, some- 
times faster, according to the roughness of the 
trail. 

It had not come far before the Indians de- 
tected it. Ponies now galloped about their 
force, carrying the news in all directions, and 
soon there began a general flight of dusky 
riders to the eastward. 

‘* Now, then, men!” cried the captain. 
‘*We’ll take a hand in ourselves!’’ 

And in two minutes they were charging 








pell-mell into the retreating masses of redskins, 
while the McDowell troops, galloping up the | 
west side of the valley, pounded in on that flank. | 

Half an hour later, when darkness forbade | 
further pursuit of the Apaches, the major 
from Fort McDowell rode up and greeted the | 
captain. 

‘“*So Kelly got through safely?’’ said the 
captain. 

‘*He got through alive. ’’ 

‘*And old Dandy ?’’ 

‘*Dead, sir, dead. Shambled in about one 
o’clock, dead beat, bleeding from the nose, and 
covered with sweat and foam to} 
the very tips of his ears. Kelly 
was almost naked. He had| 
thrown away his arms, boots, | 
coat, hat—I tell you, sir, he was | 
riding in his shirt and little more | 
than the seat of his trousers—he | 
had cut the legs away. He had | 
thrown away his saddle and was 
riding bareback. All to relieve 
p. Dandy of weight.’’ 

**What did he say?’’ 

: ‘*Nothing to me,’’ said the 
we major. ‘*‘He saluted, and handed 
me your note. And then he 
turned to my orderly, and 
gasped, ‘Wather! Wather for 
# _ the baste that’s saved fifty men, 
ye fool!’ But old Dandy was 
down before the water came—he 
; never got up again. And there | 
mAs was Kelly down in the dust | 
beside him, raving and crying | 
like a baby for the horse that he | 
had ridden to death in duty. I) 
tell you, captain, a soldier with | 
a heart in him has some hard 

lines. ’’ 

Poor Kelly! 
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One night six 


was killed by a treacherous Apache. Thus died 
without a ribbon, a decoration, or official com- 
mendation of any sort, a servant of the United 
States whose heroism had saved the lives of 
fifty soldiers. 
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THE ENGLISH H. 


HE letter h, that tricksy and elusive 
torment of the English cockney, has long 
been a favorite plaything of English 
authors. Besides making use of its character- 
istic omission and superfiuity for the frankly 
humorous diversion of the reading public, as 
writers of prose and verse, from Dickens and 
Thackeray to the latest comic rimester in 
Punch have done, authors with a dash of 
mischief in their make-up have sometimes | 
set traps for the unwary in the midst of 
otherwise entirely serious work. ‘‘ Kathleen 
Mavourneen,’’ one of the most justly popular 
of love songs, is by no means a burlesque 
composition; yet its author, Mrs. Crawford, 
admitted writing one line of it merely for the 
‘* confounding of cockney warblers,’’ who 
would be sure to sing it: 
“The ’orn of the ’unter is ’eard on the ’ill.” 
Of ‘*Moore’s Melodies,’’ once in ev 
drawi ~e > only a few have retained thei 
among em “ Le 
pa ar,” cee no less familiar than ‘‘ Kathleen 
”? isnot included. Moore admitted 
that he wrote its concluding lines with the 
same mischievous intent as Mrs. Crawford’s, 
and that he had often enjoyed h the 
butcher boy and fi mger w 
nto em the utmost aspiration of their 
sentimental souls for the joys of love in a 
cottage : 
“Hand I said, ‘Hif there’s peace to be found in the 
world 








orld, 
A ’eart that was ’umble might ’ope for it ’’ere!’” 
| 
Recently Mr. J. B. Hartleigh, writing upon 
— Sa verse, aA now eed 
group of literary men, supping e Elephan 
and Castle Inn, in the Teart of a cockney | 
quarter of I on, after matching anecdotes | 
of extra and omitted h’s, jovially agreed to | 
one on the oy and instant, in writing | 
|a ‘**Petition’’ of the aggrieved letter to the 
| inhabitants of the district for better treatment. 
| The prize, in honor of the hostelry where they 
| sat, was to be a set of chessmen, and the effu- 
|sion that won it was composed in fourteen 
It runs thus: 


Whereas: By you I have been driven 

From ’ouse, from ’ome, from ’ope, from ’eaven, 
And placed by your most learned society 

In hexile, hanguish and hanxiety ; 

Nay. charged without one just pretence 

With harrogance and himpudence— 

I here demand full restitution 

And beg you’ll mend your helocution. 











Fine 
Gold-Filled 


Bracelets 


Bracelets are being worn more 
than ever this year. The selec- 
tion here shown includes some 
of the very choicest designs in 
an assortment of widths to suit 
all tastes. 


These are all made of gold- 
filled stock of the finest quality. 
Each Bracelet is made with 
hinge joint, and in addition is 
fitted with a patent concealed 
safety guard, which prevents it 
from slipping off the wrist. Our 
illustration shows these Brace- 
lets much reduced in size. 





No. 200. New style, flat top with 
beveled edges, top and edges finely 
chased, 7-16 inch wide. Fitted with 
patent safety guard. Given to Com- 
panion subscribers only for one new 
solicited subscription and $1.10 extra; 
or sold for $3.00. 


No. 201. Finely chased, oval top, 
5-16 inch wide, and fitted with patent 
safety guard. Given to Companion 
subscribers only for one new solicited 
subscription and 65 cents extra; or 
sold for $2.00. 


No. 202. Finely chased, flat, with 
beveled edges, 5-16 inch wide, and 
fitted with patent safety guard. Given 
to Companion ahentiaen only for 
one new solicited subscription and 
70 cents extra; or sold for $2.25. 


No. 203. Finely chased oval band, 
7-16 inch wide, fitted with patent 
safety guard. Given to Companion 
subscribers only for one new solicited 
subscription and $1.00 extra; or sold 
for $2.75. 

No. 204. Finely chased oval band, 
¥ inch wide, and fitted with patent 
safety guard. Given to Companion 
subscribers only for one new solicited 
subscription and 40 cents extra; or 
sold for $1.50. 


No. 205. Plain oval band, 7-16 inch 
wide, fitted with patent safety guard. 
Given to Companion subscribers only 
for one new solicited subscription and 
80 cents extra; or sold for $2.50. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
201 Columbus Avenue 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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For indoor comfort and ; For outdoor sleeping and 
convenience wear 


IT IS THE BEST. IT IS THE BEST. 


Made of steel tubing with steel wire 
fabric and a double row of coiled 
steel springs. 

No wood to collect dampness, insects 
Perfectly level. Most couches have or germs. 

one side a few inches lower than Can be readily used in case of extra 
the other, and the mattress is sup- company or other need. 

posed to make up the difference, intelli deuacteed, Dihenectus 
which it does not. A head rail Write for tlustrated descriptive 
extends entirely across both ends. folder of the Climax Couch. 
UNITED STATES SPRING 


BED COMPANY, 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
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Bookkeepers, Stenographers, Secretaries, or Commercial Teachers, 
with assurance of employment, will find in the 


BRYANT & STRATTON 


COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 


BOSTON 


Now located in its new school building, 334 Boylston Street, a most desirable 
opportunity for study and practice under the direction and supervision of a 
large corps of well-known and experienced teachers. 

CoursEs — General Commercial course, Stenographic course, Secretarial 
course, Civil Service course, Commercial Teachers course. 

Every possible requisite is afforded for personal safety, rapid progress, with 
cheerful and healthful surroundings. 

This school does not employ agents, solicitors, canvassers or runners. 

Persons who cannot call for personal interview may have printed information 
of terms and conditions by mail. Will reopen September 8th. 

H. E. HIBBARD, Principal, 334 Boylston Street, Boston. 
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A press of the foot is all that is 
necessary to open or shut—a pat- 
ented feature. 
























Could not be smaller as a couch 
(27 x 72 inches) and yet afford such 
a large surface as 

a bed—(51x72 
inches). 
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@e Austin Motorcycle and 
Bicycle Pump 


HE Austin Bicycle Pump.is different from all other pumps. There 

are no tube connections or leaky joints, and all the air pumped goes 

inside the tire. Every stroke counts. It is powerful, durable, easily 
handled—and this is why you have harder tires in less time with less labor 
when you use the Austin Pump. 


WE OFFER TWO STYLES 


No. M-100, a Motorcycle Pump, with 2 Clamps, price $1.00. 


No. B-20,; for Bicycles, price 50 cents. In both cases we 
deliver FREE by Parcel Post anywhere in New England. 


EVERY PUMP FULLY GUARANTEED 
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Perry Mason Company .. Boston, Massachusetts 























Get Ready for Summer 


What could 0 = ee The 
be more Sees a Wall Tents 
restful, : “ecg, Gees f. we offer 

invigorating ’ here 

and 2 aa ‘@ are especially 
altogether | cr “ioe | adapted for 
healthful than ay | camping. 
a vacation Ss " J a) ~ 
spent ee aa be se < They are 
camping out i | —\ae . made of 8-oz. 
on the a) duck 
shore of some Pee oe ee :™ «and will give 
lake or a ) : good 


stream ? eee mame 3 service. 
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PRICES GIVEN INCLUDE POLES AND PINS COMPLETE. SENT BY FREIGHT 
OR EXPRESS AT RECEIVER’S EXPENSE. 


WALL TENTS TENT FLYS 


Length and Breadth Height of Tent Height of Wall Price of Tent The regular Tent Fly, while not a necessity, will be found a most desir- 

7 x 7 feet 7 feet 3 feet $6. 00 able addition to a tent equipment. In stormy and rainy weather it is a great 

protection, and in the heat of summer it serves as an air shaft. We can 

4 x 9 feet 7 feet 3 feet 7.00 supply Flys made of 8-oz. duck at one-half the price of the corresponding 
0% x 12 feet 74 feet 3 feet 9.75 size Tent. The shipping weight is about 15 Ibs. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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